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A CHRISTMAS SONG. 


By Linuian GREY. 


LL down through the aisles of the centuries 
fleet, 
Still echoes the tread of the Magi’s feet ; 
The perfume of incense ne’er has died, 
But haunts us still in the Christmas-tide. 


*Twas a wondrous star that led the way 

To the manger-bed where the Christ-child lay ; 
Though the Bethlehem star has lost its light, 
‘All stars shine brighter on Christmas night. 


There were melodies sung which no mortal 
sings, 

When the air was a-gleam with angels’ wings; 

But the words of that wonderful, jubilant song 

Have echoed the ages all along. 


All over the land there are hurrying feet, 
All over the land rings the carol sweet: 
“On the earth be peace and good-will to men, 


For the Saviour is born in Bethlehem!!” 


END, 











THE RED CARNATION. 


By Leien Norra. 





T was a 
poor lit- 
tle house 
in a very 
narrow 
street, 
“ but even a little 
house may be 
pleasant when 
the sun shines 
into each window 
in turn, and looks 
upon blooming flowers, neat- 
ness, and order. 

A young girl sat at the win- 
dow sewing steadily with 
swift, deft fingers that seldom 
pause, for upon their industry 
depended her daily bread. It 
was a sweet face that bent 
over the work, with dark-gray 
eyes that one loved to look into, soft-brown hair, 
and a delicate color that came and went. The 
dark-blue dress fitted close to her rounded figure, 
and one pretty foot extended beyond, but when 
she rose to cross the room she halted in her 
step and showed that the other was lame and 
even deformed. 

“ Here I am for two minutes!” cried a cheer- 
ful voice, as she took her seat again, and Carl 
Sprague, the young shoemaker from across the 
way, leaned in for a little chat. The girl col- 
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==] ored, though sh 

*| smiled brightly 
She was sensitive 
always about her 
lameness, and did 
not like to be seen 
moving around 
“You work too 
hard, Louise,” he 
said presently, and 
in a lower voice— 
“T wish you'd let 
me work for two.” 

She dropped the 
fine cambric on 
which she was 
sewing into her 
lap, threw back 
her head, and gave 
a little laugh. 

“T don’t think either of us are working vers 
hard just now.” 

“You’re always putting me off,” he said, with 
a certain discontent in his tone, while he looked 
with evident admiration into her beautiful 
eyes. 

“QO Carl!” and she spoke ‘with sudden ear- 
nestness; “a lame wife is a sore hindrance to 
any man.” 

“What do I care for that?” he answered ; 
“it only means that we can’t dance together. 
A better, a sweeter, or a prettier girl never 
lived, nor one more suited to keep a neat 
house ”—glancing around—“ or to make a man 
happy.” 

“You're very good,” she said, gratefully. 

“Then come! Do you mean to keep a fellow 
waiting a lifetime?” 

She leaned forward and plucked a fine carna 
tion that was growing solitary on its stem. 

“Take that for the present,” she spoke, mer 
rily. “I could not come to you like a beggar, 
and I have not saved enough to leave with 
Granny or buy myself a wedding gown yet.” 

“Tt is a good enough wedding gown for me 
you have on this minute.” 

She shook her head. His brow darkened. 

“You’re too proud by half. I don’t believe 
there is any truth in it when you say you care 
for me. Well, take your own time. You must 
come to me now, for Ill trouble you no 
more.” 

“Tl bring my shoe to be mended,” she said 

















THE RED CARNATION. 


lightly, putting out the one pretty foot. But 
he was gone. 

She sighed and took up her work. It did 
seem hard for both of them, yet she felt it was 
too much to bring upon him the burden of them 
all, and Granny and little Nan must be her 
care, at least for awhile. Granny had worked 
hard enough in her time, and her young sister 
must have schooling and many other things. 

A step sounded near her and she looked up, 
half startled. Had Carl come back to make 
his peace with her? But it was Miss Ward, 
the young lady who employed her to sew, who 





Unequal as was their 


stood beside her now. 
station, there was much kindly feeling, almost 
friendship, between the two girls. 

“Well, Louise, busy as ever? 
on my work? and, above all, how are my sick 
flowers? I verily believe the flowers love you 


How comes 


and know the difference between us. I kill 
them with kindness, while you have but to look 
at them to make them revive;” for Miss Clara, 
who was fond of flowers, provided they did not 
cost her too much trouble, had a habit of bring- 
ing her withered and dying favorites for Louise, 
if possible, to recover. And so successful, as a 
rule, was that young gardener, that she seldom 
failed. 

“T have them up-stairs,” Louise answered. 
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“The heliotrope is coming on well, but I am 
not sure I can save the lily.” 

“Tf anybody can save it, you can,” said Miss 
Clara, and, throwing a small gold piece on the 
table, “ There’s something pretty for your trou- 
ble, and a thousand thanks besides.” 

“Tt is too much,” Louise said, coloring, and 
not offering to touch it. 

“You’re too proud,” Miss Ward replied, 
laughing. “If I don’t owe it to you ncw I soon 
will. Put it away for your trousseau; you'll 
want.one some of these days as well as I. Tie 
on your kerchief” (for Louise, in the pretty 
fashion she had brought from her 
native Germany, always wore one 
when she went into the street) “and 
come home with me. I have a 
lovely pattern of a new dress there, 
and I am sure you can make it for 
me just as well as Madame du Ville.” 

Louise folded up her work and 
made ready to go. 

“ Suppose you give me that carna- 
tion,” Miss Ward said. “It has no 
flowers on now, but doubtless it will 
bloom again.” 

Carl’s flower! Somehow Louise 
felt as if she could not part with it. 

“Please, Miss Clara, will you let 
me give you this mignonette instead ?” 
she said, holding it out to her. “I 
raised it for you, and it is very sweet.” 
“To be sure,” said the young lady, kindly, 
“T’d just as soon have it. Perhaps somebody 
gave you the carnation ?” 

Louise smiled, but did not answer. 

The days passed on, and Car] came no more 
for his little chat at the window. He was angry 
and sore, and determined he would wait, if it 
was forever, till Louise summoned him back ; 
and, with all her heart, the girl longed to do 
so, but she could only wait and hope. All 
through the winter days and the spring, when 
the flowers returned, she toiled, upheld by the 
belief that he was still faithful and that all 
would come right in the end. She took to sew- 
ing at the upper window, since he no longer 
stopped to chat with her, where she could glance 
up, now and then, and see his familiar sign 
across the street. She was unconscious how 
pretty a picture she made, screened by her pots 
of flowers, as she bent over her work. 

She had a sort of superstition that when the 
carnation bloomed once more and that shoe 
needed mending, some good would come to her; 
and she watched it anxiously, lest it should wear 
out too soon. 

But the days were busy and the toil unremit- 
ting, and sometimes she was sadly discouraged, 
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so slowly seemed to grow her little hoard, the 
savings which she was putting away for Granny 
and Nan. 

“ Now I have come to bid you good-bye, dear 
Louise,” said her friend and paironess, Miss 
Ward, one day, “and you must tell me what 





makes you unhappy, for you no longer look so 
bright as you used to do, and I am sure you 
have a sad heart.” 

Thus kindly urged, Louise poured her story 
into a sympathetic ear, and felt comforted, she 
knew not why. 

A day or two after, the old postman, who sel- 
dom stopped at the little house, handed her a 
letter, which ran thus: 


Dear LovtsE:—I am going away, as you 
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know, to be, I verily believe, the happiest 
woman in the world, and I want to make some- 
body else happy, too. So don’t be proud and 
say no, for this is a farewell gift. I have placed 
to your credit at my banker’s a small sum, which 
yet would be more than you could earn for a 
long time by hard work. 
That you can use for 
Granny and Nan. Make 
it up with your foolish 
Carl, buy your wedding 
outfit with what you 
have earned, and be as 
happy as I am. Many 
lessons of patience and 
bravery I have learned 
from you, which I shall 
never forget. God bless 
you as you deserve, my 
dear girl. Good-bye. 
Your friend, 
CLARA WARD. 


To drop on her knees 
and give thanks was 
Louise’s first grateful 
thought, and to write to 
this good friend, as well 
as she was able, some ex- 
pression of her apprecia- 
tion and gratitude. Then 
sif rose, tied on her ker- 
chief, rolled up the little 
worn shoe, picked a fine 
red carnation that she 
had been watching with 
great solicitude, and with 
a trembling, but glad 
heart, crossed the way. 

Carl sat bending over 
his work, She laid the 
flower and the shoe be- 
side him, and saying 
simply: “I have come 
at last!” stood waiting. 
As she looked thin and 
pale, so he seemed worn and older. It was a 
cloudy face that was raised for one moment to 
hers ; but he could not resist those lovely, plead- 
ing eyes. 

He sprang up joyfully and caught her hands, 
and the shadow that had been between them 
rolled away forever. 

As each season comes round for many ensuing 
years a red carnation blooms always, and holds 
an honored place in the shoemaker’s win- 
dow. 











TWELFTH NIGHT AT HEYWODE. 


By EpytH Krrxwoop. 


EYWODE, albeit in New Jersey, is as 

pretty a little village as ever one might 
wish to see. Settled long and long ago by a 
few English families, it retains, in the garden- 
like neatness of its surroundings, in its haw- 
thorn hedges, in its purplish-pink Judas-trees, 
which seem almost to color the air in the 
spring-time, and, above all, in its clinging to 
old customs, a very pleasant resemblance to 
the mother-country, mingled agreeably with the 
more progressive and liberal features of the 
States. 

And s0, with due regard to tradition, Harold 
Heywode, of Heywode, insisted that the Christ- 
mas holidays should take their full length of 
festivity and not think of concluding before 
Twelfth Night. 

Christmas was over, New Year’s had passed, 
Twelfth Night had arrived. The evergreens 
had been up so long that the house was fragrant 
as a pine forest ; cheerful, open fires burned on 
the hearths, and the old mansion was full of 
company. Merry voices rang through the wide 
halls, dancing feet passed to and fro; if a door 
opened a sound of lively music was heard; and 
yet the master of all this cheer, the envied, 
admired, much-flattered Harold Heywode, was 
standing alone in his own little study, gazing 
gloomily into the fire with an out-of-heart ex- 
pression not often seen on his calm face. 

Mr. Heywode was nearly thirty, good-looking, 
and unmarried. Not only the managing moth- 
ers of the neighborhood glanced friendly-wise 
in his direction and praised their amiable 
daughters, to his endless amusement, but the 
fame of his wealth and excellence was known 
far and wide, if not from pole to pole. Every- 
body wondered why he had not married, why 
he did not marry now; and plenty of reasons 
were invented to account for this singular cir- 
cumstance, some even going so far as to hint at 
a secret marriage or a buried sorrow, the prac- 
tical preferring a skeleton in the poor fellow’s 
cupboard and the romantic content with noth- 
ing less than “a tangled thread of golden hair 
around his heart.” 

This last theory, I may as well admit, was 
the right one, and Mr. Heywode, alone in his 
houseful of merrymakers, was thinking of a 
Twelfth Night five yeafs ago when his parents 
had entertained just such another set of light- 
hearted guests, and when he, one of the happi- 
est among them, found the ring in the cake and 


gave it to pretty Rosamund Young, who lost it 
before the evening was over—a bad omen which 
came true. For, some way, she was never the 
same afterward, and when he wanted to give 
her another ring in its place, she would not 
accept it, but told him—rudely, unkindly—to 
carry his gift to Anna Marr. They had often 
met since then; but there had never been any 
explanation between them, and she was now a 
guest in his house and engaged at last—or so it 
was said—to (of all people for her!) the grav- 
est, most sedate Judge Wesley John, her guar- 
dian and her father’s early friend. She was 
lovely as ever, more gentle now, and there was 
something touching, almost appealing, in her 
manner when she spoke to him. Could she re- 
gret those old days? Wasshealtogether happy 
in her engagement? But what nonsense! of 
course she was. He recalled one afternoon be- 
fore the Christmas just ended, when he had fol- 
lowed Judge John to the door of a room where 
the merry-makers were fashioning mysterious 
gifts, and Rosamund had hidden a gorgeous 
silken cushion she was making for him, while 
with her other hand she playfully blinded her 
elderly guardian’s eyes. There seemed to be 
the pleasantest understanding between them. 
Well! he hoped she might be happy, but 
“summer and winter can never agree,” and he 
doubted if— 

“Come in!” . This in response to a very pro- 
saic knock, and his housekeeper entered. 
“ What now, Mrs. Barkley ?” 

“T’ve got everything ready, sir, as you or- 
dered—the bean baked in one cake, the pea in 
another, the ring in the lady-cake, and all.” 

“Well”—a trifle impatiently—“that’s all 
right.” 

“The young people are wild about the fun, 
Miss Rosamund as full of it as any of them. 
She bade me ask if she might light the conserva- 
tory, and have the little fountain started like it 
was that night five years since—” 

“No!”’—in decidedly irate tone from the 
master of the house. 

“Dear me, sir!” 

Mr. Heywode’s anger turned to mirth at sight 
of her dismay. 

“There, there, Mrs. Barkley, I was too quick. 
After all, why not? Certainly, tell Miss Rosa- 
mund to arrange it all as she pleases; I am per- 
fectly willing.” 

“T’ll tell her, sir.’ Mrs. Barkley made a 
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feint of opening the door, then closes it again. 
“Tt seems to me, Mr. Harold, that Miss Rosa- 
mund has something on her mind, for all her 
pretense of good spirits. She got a letter yester- 
day that most broke her heart. I wanted her to 
tell me why she cried so; but she wouldn’t, and 


when I said I’d speak to you about it she made 
me promise solemnly I should do no such thing.” 
“Then don’t tell me, Mrs. Barkley.” 
“She has always been that fond of you, sir,” 
rambled on the good soul, “she’d throw over her 
long-faced Judge in a minute if she thought—” 
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Mr. Heywode stopped the indiscreet flow oi 
words by an impatient movement of his hand, 
and noting the frown on his forehead, the old 
lady wisely withdrew. 

But there was no hint of sadness or arrier 
pensée about Harold when he joined the gay 








throng in his drawing-rooms. Some one was 
playing a rapid mazurka, while a dashing girl 
was trying to teach a #upid partner the dance a 
la polonaise ; a few interested spectators alter- 
nately essayed to imitate, and took out their 
discomfiture in ridicule when they failed to 
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catch the light abandon of the one who knew 
how. A few more were idly sauntering up and 
down, while others conversed in groups or 
pairs. 

“We were discussing old customs,” said one, 
as Mr. Heywode appeared. “Perhaps you can 
add to our knowledge. All we know about this 
is that Epiphany or Twelfth Night festivities 
are still kept up in old countries, and in various 
ways—as Lord of Misrule in Scotland, and King 
of the Bean in France.” 

“In some parts of Touraine,” replied Mr. 
Heywode, “I have seen a very elaborate court 
ceremonial. After the bean was found, five 
slices of cake were devoutly laid aside, one for 
our Lord, one for His mother, one for each of 
the three wise men, and these were after- 
ward given to the poor. The King and Queen 
were crowned, and a King’s Fool chosen, who 
was expected to sparkle with wit. The King 
was lifted three times in his chair, and obliged 
to make three crosses on the ceiling with a piece 
of chalk, ‘ to avert evil from the house,’ as they 
said—to ‘bring good luck for the year, as we 
should put it. That ceremony is only possible, 
of course, among the peasants and simple folk, 
whose ceilings are sufficiently low. But come,” 
he continued, passing on to the further end of the 
room, and lifting a portiere. He invited them 
to follow him through a hall, and into a long 
room, where the Twelfth Night feast was spread. 

Shortly after, Rosamund Young, flourishing a 
massive silver knife, proceeded to divide and 
distribute the cake. Much mirth ensued as the 
search went on for the hidden articles, which 
were to confer such honor for the night, and the 
fun reached its height when Judge Wesley John 
was found possessed of the bean. So solemn a 
King could never have been since the days of 
Edward the Confessor and Louis the Saint; but 
with a benign smile he allowed himself to be 
crowned, and even seemed to enjoy, ina resigned 
fashion, the temporary supremacy he had ac- 
quired. The pea fell to the girl who danced the 
mazurka in the Polish style, and it is on record 
that she instantly offered her crown to Rosa- 
mund, who as promptly declined it, laughingly 
condoling with her on having a consort who 
might have serious scruples against her favorite 
pastime. 

“T may stir the people up to a revolution,” 
she answered, merrily. “We may insist on the 
King dancing the mazurka—” 

“Gravely dignified as he seems,” interrupted 
Miss Young, “I believe him quite capable of 
leading you alladance. He will rule his own 
realm.” 

And so it proved. As, according to the laws 
of the bean, all others had to act like their sov- 
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ereign, they soon found that they had enough to 
do to follow his eccentric Majesty’s lead. 

Of all the line of monarchs crowned at Hey- 
wode none had ever surpassed Mr. John in de- 
corous misrule, and his excessive gravity added 
to the success of his réle. If Twelfth Night were 
to finish Christmas, Harold Heywode’s guests 
were determined to give it a right royal ending. 

Only Rosamund Young, pale and tired, leaned 
back against the wall, watching the others with 
a wan smile. 

Mr. Heywode turned his calm, pleasant face 
toward her as he made some commonplace re- 
mark, and, noting her weary look, offered her a 
chair. 

“They have forgotten the ring-cake,” she 
said as she accepted it. “I never knew that to 
happen before.” 

“Speaking of rings,” he said, with an effort 
at lightness, “are you to be married soon? As 
a very old friend I may ask ?” 


“T? Oh! no. I am not expecting to be 
married at all.” 
“T beg your pardon. I understood—at least 


I was told—that Judge John—” 

“T know. Every one has decided on that 
excepting Mr. John and myself. I have never 
contradicted the report, because it has never be- 
fore come to me directly enough to enable me 
to do so. When Miss Stanislas offered me her 
crown just now, I could not go into details before 
everybody and tell her that I had no prior claim.” 

“Certainly not.” 

The King had carried his court after him 
into the drawing-rooms; they followed him 
like the rats after the pied piper. Mr. Hey- 
wode looked absently toward the open door. 
Rosamund made a movement to go. 

“Stay one moment. Have you ever heard 
from our old friend, Anna Marr, who some way 
—how, I never knew, but some way—came be- 
tween us?” 

Rosamund’s pale cheek flushed. 

“T had a letter from her yesterday.” She 
drew it from her pocket and hesitated. “It ex- 
plains all that,” she continued; “but I don’t 
know whether I ought to show it to you.” 

He held out his hand silently, and she laid 
the letter in it. As he unfolded it something 
dropped; he uttered an exclamation of surprise 
as he picked it up. Was it possible? Could it 
be the slender gold ring that Rosamund lost so 
many years ago? Yes, there could be no mis- 
take, for inside was engraven the date. Tear- 
ing open the page, he read: 


“RosamunD:—Long ago I wronged you. 
The ring Harold gave you was loose on your 
finger. When you dropped it I found it, and 
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made you believe he had placed it on my hand. 
That was not true; I placed it there myself. 
Forgive me if you can; I can never forgive 
myself, though I meant no more than a girlish 
piece of mischief. At least you will believe 
from this that 1 am sorry, and am doing what I 
can to atone for my fault. 4. i” 


Mr. Heywode folded the note and returned it 
without a word, but kept the ring, holding it 
loosely in the palm of his hand. 


Rosamund, a little hurt and disappointed at 


his silence, again turned to go; but he laid his 
hand on her arm. 

“Come this way,” he said, and she followed. 

Leaving the noisy revelers, he opened a door, 
ascended one flight of stairs, and led the way 
into his own study. 

“Have you any wish to keep this ring?” he 
asked, as they stood side by side before the 
cheerful hearth. 

She raised her head a little proudly as she 
answered: “ None.” 

“ After all the mischief it has wrought I 
could not bear to have you wear it,” and he 
dropped it into the fire. “But come here, see 
this.” He drew her tenderly within his arm as 
he unlocked a tiny drawer in a tall cabinet. 
“ Here is the ring I once before offered you in 
the place of that. You refused it then. Will 
you accept it now? A Christmas gift from me, 
a token of peace—and love? Speak, my darl- 
ing; surely I have waited long.” Then, with- 
out waiting for any reply, he raised the pretty 
hand and slipped on the glittering circle. 
“There! let there be no dropping this, for see! 
I fasten it on with a kiss.” 

A shout of merry voices and a noise of scam- 
pering feet soon warned them to appear be- 
low. 

“We shall have many years together, my 
precious one; we can easily spare them this one 
evening,” said Harold, and they advanced 
bravely to meet the invaders, who were hunting 
for them high and low. 

“What ho! my liege, we have them!” cried 
the Queen, whose crown was by this time sadly 
awry. “Conspirators! we hold you in the 
King’s name.” 

The advancing monarch received the news of 
the capture with his wonted solemnity. His 
crown was neatly and firmly settled on his head, 
as if he never meant to remove it. It looked as 
if it might have grown there. 

“Why this unseemly uproar in the realm ?” 
cried Heywode, entering into the spirit of the 
fun, to cover Miss Young’s confusion. 

“The cutting of the ring cake has been too 
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long deferred,” replied his Majesty. “ More- 
over, it has disappeared. Our commands are 
that it be produced, severed, and distributed at 
once.” 

The cake indeed could not be found, and the 
courtiers were on the highroad toward accusing 
Harold and Rosamund of having eaten it, ring 
and all, when Mrs. Barkley bustled in with 
many apologies, and calmed the tumult with a 
word. 

“T locked it up myself,” said the worthy lady, 
and she managed in passing to whisper a few 
words to Miss Young. 

Rosamund in her turn conveyed some mys- 
terious intelligence to Miss Stanislas, who was 
elected to cut the cake. What it was all about 
who shall say? But either Judge Wesley John 
was in rare luck, or there was a secret and illegal 
mark on that cake known only to the initiated, in 
which case there were certainly three conspira- 
tors. One thing remains. Mr. John got the 
ring. 

All eyes then turned on Rosamund, for it 
seemed to have been agreed by all that she was 
the lady of his choice. The surprise was there- 
fore great when, with regal pomp and circum- 
stance, the King conferred it on his Queen. 

It was a ring of twisted silver, shaped like a 
lover’s knot. Miss Stanislas received it very 
prettily, and I may as well make a lung story 
short, and say at once that she wore it on the 
third finger of her left hand, where a few months 
afterward it was replaced by a heavy wedding 
band of gold. 

Whether in the solitude of her fine mansion, 
when the servants are out, and Judge John’s 
clients are not nigh, she has ever taught her 
husband the mazurka @ la polonaise, I cannot 
tell. I think myself it is more than likely she 
has at least made the attempt. I feel it no less 
sure that with dignified demeanor he has been 
able to resist her wiles. 


THE SKATER. 


ENEATH her skates, the curved steel bars 
Seemed like two naked scimitars, 

That gleam about the sandals, in 
The sword dance of the Bedouin. 

And all around her flying feet, 
The ice mist flew unceasingly ; 

As free she was and full as fleet 
As sea gulls skimming o’er the sea. 

It was the sea in different guise, 
Like Mercury she wore her wings, 

And deep within her fearless eyes 
There lived the soul of flying things. 
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KATER. 


THE 8 





























THE MEASURE OF LOVE. 


By Apa M. Simpson. 


CANNOT measure my love, sweet friend, 
By the height of the stars or the depth of 
the sea; 
Yer the greatest distance, if You were there, 
My love could reach out and encompass thee. 
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The strength of my love I cannot test, 
No burden so great that it could not bear; 
If thus it might take from your heart 
load, 
Or drive from your brow a trace of care 
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The value of love is not known in gold; 
No sure return would the market bring. 
It may cost me much, but to you, perhaps, 
It may seem but a simple, worthless thing. 


Should I try to utter my love in words, 
T could tell at best but a minute part; 

So feeble are words that my lips could say 
To express the words that are in my heart. 


But this I could do, my best loved friend : 

I could give you all with no thought of gain 
I could lock my secret close in my breast, 

If revealing would give you a moment’s pain 


I could smile and seem glad for your sweet sake, 
Dissemble my pain that you might not guess; 

The grief in the heart you should never know, 
The love no language should e’er express. 


A TRAMP. 


HERE is nothing strange about this story— 

except that it is true. Everything hap- 

pened in the most natural way, as events in the 
lives of men and women mostly do. 

To begin with, it seemed very natural to 
Gertrude Lloyd that she should go to her aunt’s 
in the country when the hot days of summer 
came; for, though her father was a well-to-do 
merchant in one of the marts of trade and her 
summer expenses were a secondary matter, 
Gertrude herself had no longing for the glare 
and glitter and the unwholesome atmosphere of 
a crowded seaside resort, and preferred the rural 
seclusion of Aunt Sophia’s pretty cottage, just 
on the outskirts of Poultney, to the publicity of 
a fashionable summer caravansary. Aunt So- 
phia was a maiden lady—of age no longer un- 
certain, for she had seen her fortieth year some 
time ago—with independent taste and a few 
thousands invested in mortgages on neighbor- 
ing farms. Woman though she was, no farm 
within a radius of many miles was better tilled 
than hers. Why she had never married was a 
mystery. Perhaps there had been some heart- 
tragedy in her life which she preserved in her 
own memory under lock and key; for few men 
or women reach middle age without some ro- 
mance entering their lives and making or mar- 
ring their future. 

Now, one beauty of Aunt Sophia’s cottage or 
farm-house—it might be called either—was that 
it stood some dozen rods back from the road 
and that its wide piazza was incased in vines 
which grew so thick and strong that, on this 
particular day on which our story opens, their 
vernal luxuriance fairly embowered Gertrude 
Lloyd from sight as she sat among them and 
almost kept the sun from the pages of the book 
which she was reading. 

It was the afternoon of an August day. The 
men were in the hayfield, and, hot as it was, 
Aunt Sophia had driven off to town, leaving 
Gertrude alone to keep the house. The girl 
was not afraid. Custom had made her used 


to such responsibilities. Rover, the big New- 
foundland dog, would be a sufficient protector 
if an obnoxious tramp came—and other dan- 
gers were not to be anticipated. Sowhen Aunt 
Sophia had started off Gertrude had fastened the 
kitchen doors and windows and taken a book 
and chair to this secluded corner of the piazza, 
intending to read until Aunt Sophia returned. 
It is a pity that the rainbow-hued humming- 
birds that darted about the flowers of the vines 
were not artists, with palette and brush, to fix 
upon canvas the lovely picture which the girl 
made as she lay back in the reclining-chair, 
the shaggy black dog sleeping at her feet and 
the book held negligently in her hand. 

But the book proved less interesting than 
Gertrude had anticipated and she soon let it 
fall, half closed, into her lap while she busied 
herself with her thoughts, idly watching the 
patches of dusty road seen through the inter- 
stices of the foliage that shaded Aunt Sophia’s 
lawn. There was but little passing. What 
there was was just sufficient to keep a light 
cloud of dust floating over the road like a thin 
fog. Her thoughts had wandered to other 
scenes, when the latch of the front gate clicked 
and recalled her to the present. The dog at 
her feet heard the sound also and raised his 
head with a low-muttered growl. The gate was 
hidden from the girl’s sight by the thick 
branches of an evergreen, and on the tan-bark 
that made the path no footfall was audible. She 
watched the path with some curiosity to see 
who the visitor might be. The wait was only 
of a few minutes’ duration; then a form came 
into sight and her heart beat quicker as she 
recognized—a tramp. Her first impulse was to 
rush into the house; her second, to remain 
quiet in her hiding-place. 

“Perhaps,” she thought, “ he will go away on 
finding the house locked.” 

Holding the dog, which had risen, by one 
hand, she sat and watched him as he came up 
the path. He was not like the majority of 
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tramps which she had seen—old, dirty, bloated 
tatterdemalion. He was young, apparently not 
more than thirty, his face and hands were clean, 
and though his clothes were ragged and dusty, 
there was yet a pretense of order and neatness 
about them. Curiosity began to partly usurp 
the place of fear in Gertrude’s mind, as she 
watched him from behind the screen of vines. 
He walked leisurely around to the back of the 
house, and soon she heard him knock at the 
kitchen door. He knocked thrice, with shorter 
intervals between each summons. Then she 
heard the clank of a chain, and knew that he 
was drawing water from the well. She listened 
nervously for the sound of his future movements, 
knowing that if he went to the barns she would 
have to show herself lest he should steal some- 
thing, but to her relief he began to whistle, and 
she knew by the sound that he was coming 
again to the front of the house. Still whistling, 
he passed her hiding-place, and sat down on the 
stone at the foot of the front steps, digging the 
end of the thick stick which he carried into the 
soft tan bark. She determined to speak to him, 
and rising from her chair, she advanced toward 
him, still holding the dog by the collar. 

“What do you want ?” she said. 

He started at the sound of her voice, and rose 
leisurely before he looked around ; but when he 
did turn, his hand involuntarily uncovered his 
head, and he hesitated in reply, glancing alter- 
nately at her and the dog. She was obliged to 
repeat the question before he answered. Then 
he said: 

“Excuse me, but would you give me some- 
thing to eat?” 

He spoke hesitatingly, and there was a kind 
of shrinking shame in his attitude that restored 
Gertrude’s courage while it piqued her curios- 
ity. 

“Certainly,” she answered, cheerfully. 

She entered the house, and quickly emerged 
again with a plate of bread and meat and some 
cold vegetables, left over from the noon dinner. 
Then she went back and resumed her book, pre- 
tending to read that she might not seem to 
watch him while he ate. When he had finished 
his repast, he put the plates on the piazza, but 
did not offer to go upon it himself. 

As she took the dishes to return them to the 
kitchen, he raised his hat, and said, politely : 

“If you have no objection, I shall take 
another drink from the well.” 

“Certainly—take it, if you wish,” she an- 
swered. 

Amusement had now taken the place of fear. 
It struck her as laughable that a tramp should 
have the manners of a gentleman, and the con- 
trast between his appearance and his behavior 
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was comical. She came back and stood at the 
head of the steps, hoping that as he returned to 
the road he might give her the chance to 
ask some question that would divulge his his- 
tory. 

She had not long to wait. He came around 
the corner of the house, and, not seeing her, 
halted for a moment at thescreen of vines. At 
first she thought that he was about to push the 
vines aside and look into the recess where she 
had been hidden. But she was wrong in her 
surmise. He only plucked a flower from the 
vine, and, as he placed it in the lapel of his coat, 
he looked up and saw her watching him. He 
blushed and stammered, as he met her eye, and 
said : 

“May I keep the flower? I plucked it asa 
remembrance of your kindness.” 

“Certainly, if you wish it,” she replied. 

Yet still he stood hesitating, hat in hand, as 
if wishing to prefer another request, yet over- 
awed at the boldness of it, and dreading a nega- 
tive. Finally he stammered: 

“Would you think me bold and impudent if 
I asked you to give me that knot of blue ribbon 
which you wear under your throat?” Then, as 
she hesitated in wonder at the strangeness of 
his request, he continued: “If I am too bold 
I will not ask it. But I have not always been 
what I am now; and somehow you have made 
me ashamed of my present life. It seems to me 
that something you have once worn—if you 
will give it me—would be a talisman to guide 
me in my return to respectability.” 

She had unfastened the bow of ribbon while 
he was speaking, and now handed it to him. 
He took it, bowed low, and walked toward the 
gate. She stood watching him until he had 
reached the dusty road; then he turned, and 
seeing her still standing, raised his hat again 
and disappeared. 

She laughed lightly as she turned away, say- 
ing to herself: “Really, it was quite a romance !” 
but in her heart there was a sentiment of pity 
for the man, and, somehow, she did not mention 
the incident to Aunt Sophia when that estim- 
able spinster returned in the dusk of evening. 

* * ~ * * * 

Three years passed. Gertrude Lloyd was 
yet unmarried, much to the regret of her father, 
the surprise of her friends, and the despair of 
her admirers. Time had dealt lovingly with 
her, beautifying and developing her face and 
form. Through all these years she had 
never mentioned to other auditor than her 
heart the circumstance which had happened 
to her at Aunt Sophia’s cottage. Yet some- 
times she found herself wondering what had 
become of the young man. The sentiment 
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of pity which she had felt for him when he 
took his departure still lingered in her breast, 
and every one knows that pity is akin to 
love. 

She sat, one afternoon, at the piano in the par- 
lor of her father’s house. She had been playing, 
but now her fingers rested idly on the ivory keys 
and her mind was busy with that past August 
afternoon at the farm-house. Her reveries were 
broken, however, by the entrance of a servant, 
who presented a card upon a silver salver. 

Gertrude took the tiny bit of cardboard and 
read, “Mr. Henry Minton.” She did not recall 
the name, and she asked : 

“Did he ask for me or my father ?” 

“For you, ma’am.” 

“ Well, show him in,” she said, as she moved 
over and stood by the mantel, ready to receive 
him. 

He entered, and she saw a tall young man, 
faultlessly dressed, whose face seemed strange 
to her—and yet, as she looked at it more closely, 
there seemed to be in her memory a faint, vague 
recognition of having seen it before. 
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He paused, as he approached, and then said, 
with a sweet smile : 

“You do not remember me?” 

“You must excuse me. I am sureI have 
seen you before—but where or when?—you 
must excuse me, I have forgotten.” 

Still smiling, he held out a tiny blue bow of 
ribbon, and said: 

“Perhaps this may recall me to recollection.” 

She looked at the ribbon and she looked at 
him. A flood of recognition surged over her 
memory. He was—the tramp. 

Still holding the ribbon in his outstretched 
hand, the young man spoke again, and said: 

“This has been a talisman to keep me right. 
I have reformed. The past is dead. I am now 
rich and honored. I could not rest until I came 
and thanked you.” 

* * * * x * 

Four months later, in the same room the 
same young man bent over Gertrude Lloyd. 
Apparently he has just asked her a question, 
for, as he bent down, he caught the faint, sweet 
echo of a whispered “ Yes!” 
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SANG of fame and glory, 
And on the mountain’s peak 
I heard the scream of eagles, 
Above the tempest’s shriek. 
The pines, like friars chanting 
A mass upon the hill, 
Paused in their misereres 
And were one moment still, 
Then shivered in strange terror, 
And through the thunder’s roll 
I heard them wailing, praying, 
As for a passing soul. 


I sang of love. A robin 
Flew upward from its nest, 

And sang, far up toward heaven, 
The song he loved the best. 

A late bee, homeward-faring 
From some delightful trip, 

Flew down among the mosses 
To kiss a violet’s lip ; 

Still, through the peace of twilight, 
Upon the hill’s high crest, 

I heard the pine-trees’ voices, 
Sad with a soul’s unrest. 


I sang of rest. The pine-trees 
Took up the low refrain, 

And the murmur of their voices 
Was like softly falling rain ; 

Then I heard that sound far grander 
Than other sounds can be, 


The deep and mighty music 
Of the organ of the sea, 

As if God’s hands at twilight 
Upon the keys were pressed ; 

And I could hear Him playing 
His symphony of rest. 


Oh! masterful, grand music! 
It died away at last, 
But the pines in awe were silent, 
Ere yet the strains had passed. 
The earth was like one weary 
Who hears a mother’s song, 
And sleeps in peace, forgetting 
Life’s want and woe and wrong. 
It was God’s benediction 
In language that shall be 
The mother-tongue of Heaven 
Beyond the jasper sea. 


I am haunted by the music 

That filled my soul with awe, 
As it would be with the glory 

If God’s white throne I saw. 
I feel my soul uplifted, 

As if by mighty hands, 
Above the mists and shadows 

That vex the lower lands, 
And with a clearer vision 

The Hills of Peace I see, 
Since I have heard the prelude 

Of the rest that is to be. 

EBEN E. RexForp. 





CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


By Gracr ADELE PIERCE. 
























ALM was the night, and beautiful the morn, 
When from the East the searching Magi came 
Calm was the night when Christ, our Lord, was born 
And all the Heavens silenced at His holy name. 
Calm was the night, the Magi came from far; 
Lone in the fields the shepherds left their sheep, 
Hast’ning to where, neath Bethlehem’s bright star, 
Earth’s glorious Shepherd' lay in His childish s]eep 


There, in amanger, Christ our Saviour lay | 
On theVirgin’s arm, God’s celestial Son; 
Round about His /head shone a heavenly 
ray— 
Spirit, Christ] and Godhead, glorious 
: three in one! 

Guiding the shepherds by divine com 
; mand, [birth. 
Angels with sweet music heralded the 
Ever with rapt voices, th’ celestial band 
Told of peace in Heaven, of heav'nl: 

peace on earth. 


Thus broke the morn of an 
eternal day, 

Bright with a star that 
never more shall] 
dim ; 

Sweet with a sound thro 
all the Heav’nly 
way, 

Of angel voices rising in 
a rapt’rous hymn. 

Thus fled the darkness of « 

ling’ring night; 
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Soft on the hour when Christ our Lord was 
born, 
\jl the Heavens waken’d with a new delight, 
And earth caught the glory thro’ silence of 
the morn. 


No sorrow mingled with joy of the night; 
God’s mighty host, down drooping from above, 
Guarded the manger, and with pinions white, 
Shadowed in His slumber the new-born Lord 
of love. 
No cross was there—no thorny crown of pain; 
“ Peace,” sang the Heavens, and, with sweet 
accord, 


Earth caughi the cadence—echoing again, 
Upon that first calm birthnight of our gra 
cious Lord. 


“ Peace, peace on earth,” O glorious Christina: 
morn! 
O festal birthtime of our gracious King! 
Let all our hearts take up the peace new born. 
And all our music still with hallelujahs ring 
Oh! let our voices join the Heav’nly hymn; 
Whilst, like the Magi, hastening, we bring 
Frankincense of love, and myrrh of faith to Him 
Who on this blessed night was born, ou 
Saviour King! 


THE LITTLE HAIR-DRESSER. 











THE FIRST SNOWFALL. 








HE old familiar paths are changed to-day, 

The trees are bare—the leaves go whirling by; 
Among the naked branches, chill and high, 
The last faint sunbeams of November play. 
The waters sluggish lie, the fields are gray, 
The pastures silent, only for the cry 
Of some brown-coated winter birds that fly 
From shrub to shrub, along the lonesome way. 
Through the gray air fall the first flakes of snow, 
From the long-threat’ning clouds in silence spilled 
Upon forsaken pastures ; cold and drear, 
O’er lonesome fields, the freezing north winds blow ; 
The chill comes like a prophecy fulfilled, 


And winter seems in very presence here. 


G, A. P. 


TAKEN FROM LIFE. 


T is Christmas Eve—an ideal Christmas, with 
all its promise of a merry holiday, with the 
streets and the fields clad in the fleecy mantle of 
white, and the air alive with merrily dancing 
snowflakes. 

Standing near the window of a comfortable 
looking house, two persons are waiting to catch 
the sound of the Christmas chimes from the 
church bells. 
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James Pierce and his bride, as they thus 
stand in their own home this Christmas Eve, are 
happy, for they are just beginning to enjoy the 
fruition of the cherished hopes of years in the 
rapidly fleeting moments of the first few days of 
life, and their happiness and love show them- 
selves in the tender grace with which she clings 
to him, and the close embrace in which he holds 
her. 
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“Merry Christmas” comes to many homes 
freighted with joy and happiness, but to none 
does it bring a larger share nor greater cause 
for thankfulness than it does to these two. 

For many years prior to this one, James 
Pierce’s life had known but little of joy, and the 
occasions for thankfulness had been almost want- 
ing. To-night, when he and his bride retire 
from the window, he cannot help contrasting 
the miseries of the past with the joy of the pres- 
ent and the prospect of the future. Heremem- 
bers his old home, where had come to him the 
first great sorrow of his life—the death of father 
and mother—and once more he stands a 
wretched orphan boy, with the loneliness seiz- 
ing his heart, and a numbness of bitter grief in 
his mind. 

Then there rises one bright vision, the pic- 
ture of a lovely girl, his stern employer’s only 
daughter—a dark-eyed, golden-haired, sweet 
girl, motherless and somewhat wild, but in his 
eyes an angel sent to cheer his young life. But 
his employer ill-treats him, and he is compelled 
to fly from his cruelty, and seek elsewhere to 
obtain a livelihood. 

When next he met the idol of his youthful 
heart he had gained a firm footing on the lad- 
der of life ; he was a lawyer, and had a world of 
fame and fortune opening out before him ; while 
she, in all the first, fresh glow of young woman- 
hood, was still the companion of her father. 

And now, after a long struggle to gain her 
father’s consent (for he had a dislike to James), 
she is his alone—his wife of a month. He 
loves and is loved. 

Again it is Christmas Eve, and out in the 
streets of the smoky, manufacturing town, where 
this Christmas comes, the weather is unusually 
disagreeable. The rain that had all day been 
falling in a sort of piercing, misty drizzle, has 
changed with the coming of the evening to a 
still colder mixture of half rain and half sleet. 

It is just such a night as those snugly shel- 
tered within doors beside good fires can look 
out upon and feel thankful that they do not 
have to face the storm. 

Some such thought as this crosses the mind 
of one man as he stands dreaming, looking out 
of the window of his comfortable lodgings fac- 
ing the dimly lighted square. 

Across this open space the wind sweeps with 
unchecked force. 

James Pierce (for it is he again, though far 
from where we last saw him) has been standing 
at his window looking out upon this scene for 
almost an hour, watching the few stragglers as 
they go hurrying and shivering past, and in a 
half-absorbed manner mentally discussing the 
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reasons for their presence in the streets on this 
bitter, cold night. 

At length, despite the comfortable warmth 
of his own room, a shiver runs through him as 
he looks, and, turning, leaves the window, and 
wheeling up an easy chair in front of the grate, 
stirs the coals till they burn into a blaze, when, 
listlessly dropping the poker, he sinks back in 
his chair and falls into a moody reverie. 

To-night, James Pierce is alone, not only 
alone in his room, but in the world; not only 
alone in the sense of physical companionship or 
kindred, but alone in spirit. Not a drop of his 
blood courses in the veins of a living creature; 
no wife finds shelter at his side, pouring out to 
him in return for his protection the wealth of a 
woman’s love; no little child climbs to his knee 
to cheer him with its innocent prattle ; no friend 
comes in to clasp his hand in warm greeting— 
not even a stranger shares his company. 

Alone in the world, barren in heart, James 
Pierce, in the prime of life, surrounded by all 
the comforts that, wealth can produce, sits to- 
night moodily gazing at the dull, red coals, 
without ambition or hope for the future, and 
with naught to look back upon but a bitter past. 

Forty-one years of his life are passing before 
him as scenes in a shadowy drama—forty-one 
years of a career almost devoid of happiness. 
Not strangely full of adventure, a career, viewed 
from a worldly point of view, successful in that 
it had been financially prosperous, but yet one 
over which hangs the shadow of a great sorrow 
that, like a cloud over the face of the sun, robs 
it of its brightness. 

This man, who had struggled with poverty 
from early childhood, had surmounted obstacles 
and conquered difficulties, supported by hope 
and the memory of a bright face, had reached 
the goal of his ambition, and realized in part 
the bright anticipations of his boyhood, only, 
like many another, to lose all at one fell swoop ; 
to have the chalice of happiness dashed from 
his lips just as he tasted of it ; to be forced back 
from the vista of joy opening before his eyes, 
and plunged into the darkness of despair in an 
instant, and, sad thought! all this through his 
own fault. It was not the chill hand of death 
that had reached out between him and his 
wife and taken out of his life all that made 
it valuable. His own hand had brought about 
this ruin; his own was the act that had wrecked 
his happiness. "T'was an apparently little 
thing, one of those causes trifling in itself, but 
which has wrecked more lives than many a 
greater. 

He had married the woman of his choice, for- 
getting that that social system which keeps 
woman at home, while man is abroad taking the 
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hard knocks, with opportunities for self-im- 
provement springing up in his path, had allowed 
them to change, and while it kept her in the 
level where he had left her, permitted, nay, 
even helped him to mount higher. 

His schooling was a hard and bitter one, but 
he was a man to rise, had naturally fine abili- 
ties, and, taking advantage of every opportunity, 
when he had once gained a position in society 
was fitted to fill it. 

With his wife he had found it was different. 

Reared at home, without any advantages of 
tuition or society, her miserly father was too 
stingy to give her the education his means 
afforded, her only companion, and a few months 
at a village school her sole source of instruction, 
she had grown up untutored and thus neglected, 
a warm and tender heart and her fresh young 
beauty her only graces. 

But in those circles into which her husband 
brought her after marriage, far from the home 
and the associates of her childhood, a gentle, 
lovable disposition was of but little value, and 
her beauty but a disadvantage when unaccompa- 
nied by a knowledge of, or ability to conform 
to, the social usages of her new surroundings. 

James Pierce, man of the world as he was, 
should have thought of this before marriage, 
but he did not. In his bride he saw the good 
qualities, her beauty and winsomeness. In the 
first ecstacies of love, he was blind to any defects. 

But gradually, he awoke to a realization of 
the defects of his prize, when he saw that among 
her acquaintances his wife’s want of knowledge 
was exciting comment, and a similar feeling 
found a place when in their own home-life he 
found her without sympathy or interest in his 
work, and, what he now began to picture to 
himself, his sacrifices for her. 

Then there had come to him the struggle 
that has come‘to many another—a struggle be- 
tween love and ambitious pride; between senti- 
ment and matter of ‘fact; a struggle to keep up 
even the daily appearance of love when he 
knew that the exciting cause of it had appa- 
rently departed. He saw his wife in blissful 
unconsciousness of the ridicule her want of 
knowledge of the conventionalities was excit- 
ing; he saw that in his aims, ambitious hopes, 
and fancies she had no share, nor any apprecia- 
tion of their worth ; and the realization of all 
the disappointment that this meant soon galled 
him. 

At first he endeavored to aid her by pointing 
out her faults and by endeavoring so to teach 
her that she could take some interest in what 
interested him, but, according to his views, his 
wife would not learn or unlearn. She was such 
a woman as, to a man of other tastes and habits 
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and in another station, would have been a price- 
less treasure. She would have adorned the 
home of some plain and unostentatious man; 
would have loved him and ministered to his 
wants and.clung to him in sickness and in 
trouble ; but she was not fitted to shine outside 
the home circle. 

She was a timid, delicate woman, who was 
satisfied with the love of her husband and could 
not perceive how she would be any better other 
than she was; hence, she made no effort to rise 
to his level, and sought to hold him only by 
clinging to and worshiping him. 

One night he had returned from town rather 
earlier than usual, and entering his home had 
found it desolate. 

His wife had gone. Whither he knew not! 
She had left no clue by which to trace her, and 
but one word of farewell, which, while it re- 
vealed that she still loved him, also spoke vol- 
umes of accusations against him. 

What a sad ending to so bright a dream of 
love! What torture to the young wife, driven 
in her despair to abandon home and husband, 
and what everlasting cause of self-reproach and 
misery to him! And bitterly he remembers it 
to-night, sitting in his lonely chamber. 

His early love for his wife returned, to make 
more poignant his anguish when he found she 
had gone, and in the darkness of the despair 
which fell upon him when all search for her 
had proved fruitless, he saw the heartlessness of 
his neglect for her. Henceforward his was a 
blighted life. 

Did he believe his wife still lived? Not now. 

For a year or more that belief had sustained 
him, and in his bitter anguish and longing the 
ery was ever in his heart, sleeping or awake— 
“ Katie, my darling, come back!” But it was a 
cry that ever remained unanswered. 

To her father she had not gone. Perhaps 
she could not face his reproaches, or mayhap 
she fancied her husband would trace her if she 
went to him. However it was, she had not 
been seen at his house, and a year after her 
flight he died, and the husband had been left to 
prosecute his search alone. At last he, too, had 
given it up, and for many years he had not 
visited the scene of his chief happiness, but had 
wandered up and down the earth, seeking solace 
for his grief in change of life and habit. 

To-night the shadow is about him. Fiercer 
than the wild storm outside is the passionate 
grief in his heart—blacker than the night the 
depth of his despair. 

It is Christmas Eve at the theatres—a season 
of well-filled houses and large receipts for the 
managers, of additional work without extra 
remuneration for many of the performers. 
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“In front” there are smiling faces of chil- 
dren, for it is pantomime week, and the rippling 
laughter that greets the funny things in the 
pieces, floating off from baby lips, is carried out 
into the street and flung into the faces of the 
passers-by, suggesting to the grown ones among 
them memories of childhood’s happy days, 
causing them to half stop in their onward 
course and listen for a repetition of the merry 
peal before pushing ahead again through the 
storm. 

“Behind the scenes” there are tired heads 
and limbs and sick and weary hearts, and to 
many of these gathered here the rippling 
laughter sounds strangely out of place, for here 
the pantomime season brings sights strange to 
these exclusive precincts and people strange to 
their sights and sounds. 

In the dark shadows of one of the wings of a 
theatre in a large city a group is found which 
even here is striking. It is made up of a sweet- 
faced, golden-haired child of about ten years of 
age, and a poorly clad, sad-featured woman, 
who, wrapped in a threadbare shawl, has been 
standing for an hour in one of the wings waiting 
for the performance to come to an end. She is 
evidently the mother of the child, and, as with 
trembling fingers busied with her clothing she 
bends over her and brings her face into the light, 
we can see that she is strangely out of place here. 

A wan, almost ghostly, face, the pathos of 
which is heightened by its looking out from a 
faded black bonnet and by the weird brightness 
of large, sad eyes, a slight, wasted form, un- 
gloved hands, in which the blue veins show out 
all too clearly, the poor garments, and, lastly, 
her presence in such a place this night, tell 
louder than words the story of the poverty 
which brings mother and child to be part in 
these scenes, 

And yet how backward is fate! Neglected 
and poverty-stricken as these two appear, there 
is but a shadow between their present condition 
and one that would seem like Heaven in com- 
parison. 

It needs but the piercing of this shadow by a 
kindly ray of fortune to bring willing hands 
and a loving heart to their rescue; for could the 
eye of the lonely, despairing man we have left 
brooding in his solitary chamber fall on them, 
he would find in them his lost wife and the 
child he has never seen and of whose exist- 
ence he knows naught. Did some kind angel 
direct him here, he would find happiness and 
they would find a shelter and loving, restoring, 
tender care. 

This poor creature is indeed Katie Pierce, 
and this girl his and her child, fallen almost to 
the lowest depths of poverty. 
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From the night, more than ten years ago,. 
when she left her husband’s home, driven from 
it by neglect, Katie had suffered, and her child, 
born a few months after her flight, opened its 
eyes to an apparent heritage of misery, which 
has deepened as the years have rolled onward. 

In this city, to which she came after leaving 
her home, Katie had lived, struggling with 
poverty and a broken heart, and living but for 
her child. 

In a strange city, where the needy wage an 
everlasting strife for bread, she, one of the 
neediest, has many times felt the keen tooth of 
want ; and though she has worked diligently 
when the opportunity was given her, has, at 
times been unable to keep the wolf from the 
door. Living among the poorest of the poor 
and lowly of a great city for years, no tidings 
reached her of her deserted husband and friends. 
She would have been lacking in human feeling 
if sometimes, in her sufferings, she had not 
turned to them and longed to go back, but with 
such thoughts there had always come the bitter 
remembrance of her husband’s neglect. 

A loving heart can endure almost anything 
but neglect. It may be tortured by positive un- 
kindness or weakened by grief and disappoint- 
ment, and still love on, no matter how unworthy 
the object of its worship ; but to be turned back 
upon itself, to plead in vain for a smile or a 
word or a look even of affection, to greet with 
warmth and be repelled with coldness—this it 
cannot endure. 

It was this that caused the loving heart of 
Katie Pierce to turn from her husband. But 
when her overtasked strength failed, and sick- 
ness came upon her and employment grew scarce 
daily, and want and suffering became more fa- 
miliar to her than ever in the wretched apart- 
ments she called home, the thought of her un- 
protected child forced her into making an effort 
to communicate with her husband. Setting on 
foot inquiries for him, she felt that it was for 
her child that she was doing it, that for her 
alone she would ask the care, her pride would 
not allow her to accept for herself. She had 
thought her love for him was dead, while it 
seemed that she could reach him if she chose. 
Thinking of him as living happily in her ab- 
sence, she had ever present with her the sting- 
ing sense of his neglect, and cared not to return 
to him; but when the effort was made to find 
him and failed, and week after week came dis- 
appointment and no tidings, she found that she 
still loved him. 

Her love had not died—its voice had only 
been kept stilled by the memory of his neglect, 
and she thought that he was happy and cared 
not for her absence. But learning, as she did, of 
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his fruitless and long-continued search for her, 
and his subsequent disappearance from his old 
haunts, and learning also of the death of her 
father, the new feelings aroused in her breast, 
added to the presence of her daily suffering 
and the desolate outlook, plunged her into de- 
spair, and for several weeks she had been pros- 
trated with sickness. 

Thank Heaven! the poor are kind to each 
other. 

Her neighbors, who had long been interested 
in the meek, sad-faced woman and her pretty 
child, without knowing their history, tended 
her, and it was through one of them that pretty 
little Katie had obtained employment at the 
theatre. 

The mother had partially recovered, but be- 
ing unable to procure employment, the child 
had remained at the theatre, whence she drew 
a small pittance that hardly sufficed to keep 
them alive. 

It is very cold out-of-doors, and it is a long, 
weary distance between the theatre and their 
poor apartments, and Katie’s breath catches 
and almost chokes her as she staggers through 
the streets supported by ‘her child. 

How long the way seems to-night, and how 
weak she is growing! How heavily, too, she 
leans on the shoulder of the child—now, alas! 
even stronger than herself. 

“Only half-way home, mamma!” says the lit- 
tle one, complainingly, as they reach the corner 
of an open square formed by a quadrangle of 
wealthy residences. 

Instinctively she pulls her thin shawl more 
tightly about her as they prepare to face the 
wind that sweeps across this open space, but al- 
most immediately relaxes it again and stretches 
her baby arms to support her mother, who has 
almost fallen against one of the railings sur- 
rounding the houses here. 

They are under the light shining out of a 
window, and looking up at her mother’s face, 
the child, alarmed at the expression of pain and 
weariness she sees there, clutches frantically at 
her dress and begins to sob piteously. 

“ Hush, darling!” 

It is Katie who speaks, but her voice is too 
weak to be heard even by the child at her side. 
A sudden faintness has seized her, and she sways 
as if about to fall. Her head is giddy and she 
reels. Everything is strange about her and her 
strength is leaving her. Yet motherly instinct 
makes her stoop to comfort her child even now. 
But her weight bears more heavily on the little 
one; she is unable to walk further, and at last 
sinks upon the pavement gasping for breath. 

“My God! I’m dying!” she murmurs. And 
then, as the dread of death out there in the 
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open street and the thought of her helpless 
child seize upon her, she tries to raise her voice 
and call for assistance. The effort is too much, 
and with the cry gurgling in her throat she 
loses consciousness. 

Midnight is chiming from the steeples as 
James Pierce rouses himself from his gloomy 
reverie and, approaching the window again, 
looks out upon the street. 

What a dreary night! The wind goes shriek- 
ing about the house-tops, and the bells sound 
irregularly, as if the storm sought to drown 
their message of peace. The sleet still rattles 
against the window-panes, the glistening heaps 
in the corners have increased in size, and along 
the kennels the drifted snow edges the pave- 
ment with white. 

To the man there is something enticing in the 
contemplation of the storm. Perhaps he feels 
it in accord with the tempest of sad feelings in 
his heart. 

Whatever the cause, a sudden impulse moves 
him to go out and face it. He reasons that out- 
of-doors he will be able to hear the bells, and 
their music would perhaps exorcise the spirit 
of despair darkly brooding over him. 

To think is to act, and in a moment he has 
donned his hat and coat, and soon he is stand- 
ing on the step, with the air blowing fresh and 
grateful on his throbbing temples and the fitful 
clang of the bells sounding in his ears. 

Irresolute which way to direct his steps, he 
stands listening. But hark! what other sound 
is that which reaches him? 

It is the voice of distress—the sobbing of a 
child, so faint as hardly to be discernible. To 
the cry his heart responds, and with a bound 
he gains the street and in an instant is stooping 
over the prostrate form of a woman fallen al- 
most at his door, to whose dress the shivering 
child, whose sobs he heard, is clinging. 

With the quick instinct that no time is to 
be lost, raising the woman, he bears her in his 
strong arms up the steps, and hastily opening 
the door, he carries her into the apartment he 
had just left. Quickly he deposits the senseless 
form on a lounge, and rings for his housekeeper, 
who, fortunately, has not retired. 

The weeping child has followed him in, and 
stillsobbing, “ Mamma, Mamma—she’s dead!” 
throws herself passionately on her mother’s 
breast. 

Gently, and with words of encouragement, he 
puts her aside, while he busies himself with ap- 
plying restoratives to the patient, his servant 
assisting. Together they chafe the hands and 
temples of the insensible woman. 

Under the effects of stimulant and the chafing 
and the comfortable warmth of the room, she 
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begins to revive; and presently she opens her 
eyes and looks dreamily around. 

As she does so, he bends forward to look at 
her, and he scrutinizes her features closely. With 
a sudden start he utters a loud cry of jov, and 
clasping her in his arms, falters out : 

“OQ Katie! my darling! Thank God !—at 
last—at last!” 

At the cry, Katie turns her eyes upon him, 
and recognizing him, gasps out, “James!” and 
again relapses into unconsciousness. 

Her husband sees that the emotion has been 
too much for her, and blames himself for his 
thoughtlessness and failure to restrain himself, 
but with trembling hands again essays to revive 
her, and soon, under his tender ministrations, 
she again opens her eyes, and gazes upon him 
with mingled wonder and love. 

This time he soothes and calms her, forbear- 
ing to question her, though it is a struggle to 
contain himself, and soon he has the satisfaction 
of seeing that consciousness has fully returned. 
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Then, lying propped up on the sofa, with his 
arms supporting her, Katie anticipates the 
questions that have been struggling to his lips 
by placing her daughter’s hand in his, and bid- 
ding him embrace his child. Over both the 
thoroughly softened man bends with stream- 
ing eyes, and thanks God for their restora- 
tion. : 

A few brief questions and answers, and the 
story of both their lives for the ten years of 
separation is told, and both learn that their love 
for each other is now stronger than ever. 

And when Christmas morning dawns bright 
and peaceful over the town, wrapped in its 
white mantle of snow, and Christmas carols are 
being sung in many a house, James Pierce, 
watching lovingly over his now sleeping wife, 
sees in the mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
dence, which allowed her to faint with weakness 
at his very door, a blessing for which he will 
return praises to God until his last hour. 


INVOCATION. 


AY God bless you, my beloved ! 

In your hour of youthful gladness ; 
When the morning breaks upon you, 
When the dawning light is on you; 
May God bless you then, 


My dear one! 


Bless and keep you. 


When the joys of life are dearest, 
When the goal of hope seems nearest ; 
When your heart is newly thrilling, 
All your soul with new hope filling ; 
When the light is deep’ning o’er you, 
With life’s tend’rest hour before you; 
May God bless you then, 


My beloved ! 


And keep you, 


May God bless you, my beloved ! 

In the hour of your affliction ; 

When the chills of night surround you, 
When the twilight shades are round you ; 
May God bless you then, 


My dear one! 


Bless and soothe you. 


When the joys of life are fled, 

When your tenderest hopes are dead ; 
When no gentle voice is sounding, 

And your heart is sore with wounding; 
When life’s shades are deep’ning round you, 
May God’s tenderness surround you ; 


May He bless you then, 


And soothe you, 


My beloved ! 


GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 
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CHAPTER X. 


“ Die schiénste Jungfrau sitzet 
Und singt ein Lied dabei; 
Das hat eine wundersame 
Gewaltige Melodei. 


“Den Schiffer im kleinen Schiffe 

Ergreift es mit wildem Weh, 

Er schaut nicht die Felsenriffe, 
Er schaut nur hinauf in die Héh’. 


“Teh glaube, die Wellen verschlingen 
Am Ende, noch Fischer und Kahn ; 
Und das hat mit ihrem Singen 
Die Lorelei gethan.” 


‘ TI\HE whirliepools—” 

Drummond hears them, even as the 
girl cries out. With one glance at her blanched 
face, he has seized the tiller, putting his hand 
firmly over hers upon it. 

Too well he knows of these whirlpools, the 
dangerous eddies off the southernmost point of 
Deer Island. They have had their victims be- 
fore now: clamoring for them with hoarse voice 
that makes itself heard away off at Campobello. 
It is a warning to the sailor before he is drawn 
into their dizzy vortex: which, at high-water 
but a merry dimpling of the tide, now at the 
flood is a raving, hissing, seething whirl, all the 
more terrible that the fog hides where it lies in 
wait. 

That hoarse voice is rising up now, clamoring 
on all sides of the boat, it well may seem to the 
two who sit within, hardly breathing for listen- 
ing. 

‘ind yet it is only by their voice that the 
Sea-foam is to know the whirlpools now. She 
goes by slowly, with the wind in her sails, but 
the swift tide against her, in this vapory world 
that rounds out to an oar’s-length about her. 

But little Mary still clings to him like a 
frightened child. It is so terrible to listen and 
listen, and not know where those wild eddies 
are, reaching out after you! When that hoarse 
roar from behind tells her the danger is past, 
she droops her head on her two hands clasped 
round his arm, and bursts into tears. 

Drummond has no arm free to hold her from 
trembling so, to give her some sense of firm 
protection. So it is no wonder if he bends his 
head to the sunny one leant against him; with 
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such words of comfort and assurance as he would 
give a frightened child. 

“There is no danger now: all that lies be- 
hind. And see, little Mary, here is land ahead, 
Eastport—Moose Island, perhaps: though the 
fog won’t permit us to see.” 

Deer Island Point is almost equi-distant be- 
tween Moose and Indian Islands; and when 
Mary raises her head, putting up her hands to 
brush away her tears, she knows the strip of 
shore too well, to take it for Moose Island. 
However, she lets Drummond beach the boat, 
and hand her ashore, congratulating her on such 
an easy conclusion of the adventure. 

“For Eastport must be near enough, on this 
three or four mile island. And, once there, we 
shall very soon be joined by our excursionists. 
Or if the fog be not too smothering, can take a 
carriage, and drive to meet them.” 

Mary assents. “That would be pleasanter 
than to wait,” she says. She does not hint of 
her discovery; but leaves it to Mr. Drummond 
to find out for himself. 

Perhaps there is nothing more in her mind, 
than that she does not like to be the bearer of 
unpleasant news. 

She steals a sidelong glance at him, from 
under her dewy lashes, as they walk up the 
strand together. What a thinga fog is! Mary 
does not put it in words exactly; but in the 
innermost of her heart she makes a thank- 
offering to it, as the mystic deus ex machina of 
the Passamaquoddy, ready to come in as a sort 
of Providence to arrange the affairs of men and 
girls. Of course the girls may interfere with 
the arrangement: as did Kitty. But as for 
Mary Morgan, she means to take the goods the 
gods provide. On these shelves at least, Max 
Drummond has not been lured by any mary- 
morgan: if he suffer shipwreck here, it is the 
fog that is responsible. 

Not that Mary Morgan thinks there is a 
question of shipwreck in the case. It is not to 
be presumed that any mary-morgan does, when 
she lures the unwary mariner ashore. 

Drummond has but mounted a very little way 
up the gravelly slope—a cove, he thinks it is, 
of Moose Island—when he comes abruptly 
against the gray walls of a fish-house. Another 
and another: a colony of them. 

Drummond stops short, turning to Mary. 
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When she gives a start, and stands still, clasp- 
ing her hands. 

“Oh Mr. Drummond! It—it must be—’ 

“Yes,” he says, slowly—“not Eastport: but 
Indian Island. I know these houses, at least. 
They are plainly to be seen from the bay; if 
not in such a—fog as this.” 

He pronounces the name of Mary Morgan’s 
deus ex machind not exactly in a benedictory 
tone. But he softens toward it, as he looks 
down into Mary’s upturned face, with the 
pretty, troubled pucker of the penciled brows. 

“We shall have to go to Mrs. Macrae. I 
know she will be good to us—Macrae’s Scottish 
wife he brought from over the seas. Grand- 
father has taken me there several times: and 
she will understand.” 

“She will understand.” It is a serviceable 
expression, Mary Morgan finds: she makes use 
of it again, with good effect. 

But first she is leading the way along the 
bridge-like strip of beach; and up what will 
presently be an islet, until the tide shall run 
down again, and leave it once more but the high 
and rounded promontory of Indian Island. 
They can hardly see the path as they go up; 
and so closely does the fog shut in about them, 
that they are on the hay-slope, within a stone’s- 
throw of the house, before they can even dimly 
discern a house there at all. 

“My certie! Be good to us!” 

There is Mrs Macrae herself, her white apron 
fluttering out of the fog, her very pause alert 
and brisk, as she leans on her hay-rake, looking 
across at them, over a mound of hay. 

She flings down the rake, and comes with a 
welcome in both outstretched hands for Little 
Mary, and a sharp look in her round black eyes 
for Little Mary’s companion, until the story of 
the afternoon is told. 

“Thae wearifu’ whirliepools! And ye didna 
think to try auld Jock’s way to win past them, 
when he’d be rowing hame frae Eastport, no 
just to say fou? Just a bit of a hymn: that 
wad aye pilot him past: he’d just skirl a hymn. 
Only I doubt— But come ben, come ben. 
Me? Ou ay, I was only daikering out to look 
after my bit of hay. For Macrae and the lads, 
they’re awa beyond at the Wolves: the herring- 
weir, yell ken. But he didna leave me the 
toom pantry, that makes the toom heart for 
friends,” she says, with the prideful laugh of a 
ready housekeeper. “And ye’ll be the better, 
hinny, of a bit and a sup, ye’re that white o’ 
the gills. Sae step in ben, the twa o’ ye, till I 
mask the tea. And ye’ll no find better kitchen 
till a new-baked loaf, than our finnan haddies.” 

It is while the good housewife is away, on 
hospitable thoughts intent, that a sudden glory 
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of the western sky calls Mary and Drummond 
from the bow-window, to the fringe of firs about 
the islet’s tonsured head. 

For it is an islet now: the gleam of water 
sweeping all about it. And yonder are moun- 
tains, where never mountains were before. A 
long, high, snowy range, the hayslopes at its 
feet, and one dark peak that holds ‘the very 
heavens up, and stands sharply out of the sea. 
The sea a burnished floor of roughened gold, 
stretching away and away to where that snow- 
range dwindles; and against a far-off golden- 
crimson sky, a dreamland-city lifts its massy 
domes and spires and great watch-towers, in a 
“light that never was on land or sea.” And, 
beyond all, the clouds—as the white fog lifts 


- now one gauzy fold and now another, to reveal 


them—the clouds are great pearl gates, or ame- 
thyst, or ruby, flung wide for an instant, that 
we lingerers below may catch swift glimpses of 
the Heavenly City from whose streets of ruddy 
gold falls that reflection, upon— 

“Eastport! Can that be Eastport?” Little 
Mary says, under her breath, clasping her hands 
with a gesture half awe, half delight. East- 
port, lifted ten long miles away, and every little 
belfry magnified and glorified into a palace- 
tower out of fairyland. 

As the mirage shifts and fades and veers 
about, Drummond rouses himself with an effort, 
as if out of a dream which has been holding 
him. 

“Tf it clears—and it looks as if it may clear 
away— it will not be far to row across to the 
Pool.” 

She shakes her head. 

“T am afraid I am more fog-wise than you, 
Mr. Drummond. It will not clear away to- 
night.” 

“Then to-morrow morning bright and early. 
They will be having a terrible fright about us, 
over there at the Pool. I can imagine Mrs. . 
Drummond—” 

“Tcan imagine Mrs. Drummond,” she breaks 
in, but not ,echoing his laugh. “Mr. Drum- 
mond,” she says, in a frightened way, putting a 
brief, tremulous touch upon his arm—“ don’t 
make me go back! I cannot go back! She 
will never understand.” 

“She?” Drummond’s thoughts have flashed 
for an instant to Kitty. 

“Oh, not Kitty !” the girl says softly, as if she 
could follow him without a word. “Not Kitty! 
She would know. But your aunt— I cannot, 
Mr. Drummond. You will not ask me, please !” 

She has covered her face with her hands. 
Drummond can see them trembling, while the 
deep rose-color floods fair throat and temples. 

“ Your aunt—that morning at Herring Cove. 
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What had I done, that they should all look at 
me so? And now—” 

The sweet voice has a sob in it. It is a 
woman’s weapon, before which Drummond goes 
down, unresisting. 

He tries to draw the small hands gently away. 

“Look up at me, little Mary. Do you not 
know I ‘will suffer no one to hurt you, by so 
much as a word or glance?” 

“Then—” resisting, and still covering her 
face—“ take me home. Home, where they love 
me. And—and leave me—. One can at least 
break one’s heart in peace, on a wild rock like 
that !” 

She is trembling: for the die is cast now, and 
the uncertainty of the moment takes her breath 
away. 

One need not have more heart than a rose, to 
flutter as if opening at the thought of love. A 
rose does the same, at the warm breath of 
summer. Max Drummond is her lover, (else 
why does he look at her so?—) and when did her 
fancy ever conjure up a lover taller and more 
gallant, braver, handsomer, to come and sail 
away with her from her bleak sea-rock? But 
what if, after all, he will not come? 

Her heart is fluttering, and the tears are 
shining in her frightened eyes, as he possesses 
himself of her hand, drawing her to him. 

“T will take you home, little Mary. But I 
will not leave you. For they love you, and 
they must give you to me,” he concludes logi- 
cally. 


CHAPTER XI. 
“ The old thorns shall grow out of the old stem.” 


—“LitrLE Mary—” 

They are the first words Mary hears, when 
she has led Max Drummond across the hay 
field springing up to aftermath behind the cot- 
tage; and so under the open parlor windows. 
They have found it easy enough to get boat and 
boatmen from Indian Island: both waiting now 
for Drummond in a tiny cove rearward of Gar- 
regwen. So Drummond and his guide have 
crossed the tangle of spruce wood, and reached 
‘the house by this unwonted way, unseen by 
any one. 

“__Little Mary—” 

The voice—old Morgan’s voice—has such a 
ring of pain in it, that Mary’s smile leaves her 
lip. She looks up with tears shining prettily 
in her dark eyes, to Max Drummond, as much 
as tosay: See how he loves me! Whereupon 
Max answers by drawing the soft hand within 
his arm, as much as to say, in his turn: Old 
Morgan is not the only one. 

The white blind is down over the windows, 
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the sun is shining so full upon it; so Mary can- 
not see within. But she knows her grand- 
father’s voice, and she makes a hurried sign to 
Drummond to come with her in silence. To 
turn that trouble into joy, for the old man who 
loves her: it brings the color into Mary’s face, 
which had been growing somewhat pale and 
perplexed with the difficulties of the explana- 
tion before her. 

But who is captious over explanations, in the 
sudden relief from a great and overwhelming 
dread? That Mr. Drummond has brought 
back his little Mary from the foggy sea, will be 
enough for the grandfather, Mary is sure. The 
poor old grandfather! he must have been over 
betimes to Campobello, and returned with the 
tidings of the girl’s disappearance. And to find 
her here, quite safe— 

‘‘Grandfather—” she says softly, pushing the 
door wider. 

There she stops, catching her breath, redden- 
ing painfully. 

For there is her grandfather indeed, turning 
at her voice, with the light of a great joy 
breaking over his face. There is granny, com- 
ing tremblingly toward her. There is her 
mother, leaning against the mantel-shelf, letting 
her hand fall, as if it had been shading her 
eyes. But there too is Kitty standing, pale, and 
with dark rings under her eyes; and there is 
Mr. Lawrence, cool and keen, yet with a certain 
empressement in his manner, as he comes for- 
ward to meet little Mary. 

She has not stirred, after that first instant on 
the threshold: only to put back her hand, 
catching at Max Drummond’s arm. 

For if she is forced to face everything now 
and thus, it is for Max Drummond to stand by 
her. 

And, thus supported, and without waiting for 
him to speak, she puts out her free hand to 
old Morgan. 

‘‘Dear grandfather, you came so near to los- 


‘ing your little Mary. We meant to go for such 


a tiny bit of a sail, Max—Mr. Drummond and 
I—” catching herself up, and casting down her 
eyes, as if taken at unawares—“ and the whirlie- 
pools caught us, and if we had not stranded upon 
Indian Island, I don’t know what would have 
become of us. And then I thought of Mrs. 
Macrae; and she was so good to us; and set us 
over just now in Johnnie Bennett’s boat. And, 
Oh, Dad dear, I—we have so much to tell you!” 

“Wait ”—says another voice ; and Lawrence 
comes forward a pace or two, putting his hand 
out to her. 

She does wait. She stands looking up at him, 
breathlessly. And yet, after all, what can it 
matter what he has to say? She does not 
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make a movement to meet him: only lets her 
hand nestle closer within Drummond’s arm. 

It is an appeal to Max to speak: or so he 
takes it. But he has not time to answer it, 
for Mr. Lawrence. 

“Mary,” the latter is saying—* Little Mary, 
when I told you I was coming here to your 
home, did no natural instinct tell you why ?” 

And still she only looks up at him, breath- 
lessly. 

But the grandmother, standing where she 
had come a step forward to meet Mary at first: 
the grandmother breaks in. 

“Natural instinct! It astonishes to me to 
hear! Lo here to you the truth, little Mary. 
Your mother—” 

Lawrence waves his hand toward the still 
figure leaning against the mantel-shelf. 

“Your mother, Mary—” he takes up the 
word—“has she never so much as told you 
that you have a father?” - 

Portia’s hand has fallen from before her eyes. 
They are filled with a strange light: a flash of 
sorrow and pain and self-disdain, as she looks 
at Lawrence. And then she turns them slowly 
upon Mary, with an anguish of dread in them. 

And Mary stands, with such a lovely color 
wavering in her upturned face. First for sur- 
prise; and then for shame at her mistaken fan- 
cies; then for very pride and ‘pleasure in her 
wildest dreams come true. Her father !—a fine 
gentleman like this! No wonder now, for her 
dainty hands— 

She is glancing at them with a half smile 
upon her face, as she stretches them both out to 
him, loosing softly her hold on Drummond’s 
arm. 

“ Papa ad 

He takes her hands in his. 

“Wait, Mary. Be sure that you know what 
you are doing.” 

And then he faces round upon them all. 

“You see, my dear, you are the only one to 
welcome me. Your mother will none of me. 
Your grandfather has as much as put me off the 
island. And so, if you hold by me, child, you 
put yourself off. If you hold by me you belong 
to me—to me—all mine.” 

“Mother!” Mary appeals to her first, con- 
strained by the burning eyes fixed on her. 

The mother’s lips move rigidly. Twice, 
thrice, she tries for words, before she says, ina 
hoarse voice no one would have known for 
Portia’s: 

“ Yes, it is true. 
explain it to you.” 

The grandmother is turning from the one to 
the other, with anxious, troubled looks. 

“St, Portia! What sort way is this, to 


But it is for your father to 
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tempt the child? The child innocent simple: 
how should she know—” 

But Portia’s haggard eyes silence her. The 
old woman can only draw a little nearer to her 
own child, and put out a trembling hand to 
stroke furtively a fold of her Portia’s faded 
gown. 

Portia does not know. 
rence. 

For the first time a tinge of color mounts to 
the polished yellow ivory of Lawrence’s fore- 
head. The explanation is not easy: whereas 
it would have been easy enough to amend Por- 
tia’s, to put into a better light for the child to 
look at, the sketch of the facts Portia might 
have given. There are always two lights to be 
thrown on everything. 

But it is rather hard on him to have to tell 
the whole. 

“Tt was a veritable romance,” he says, almost 
airily. “We were both young, and neither of 
us wise. Portia was—traveling companion—” 

“Nurse,” amends Portia, in a tone which, 
though so quiet, warns him he would do well 
to tell a plain, unvarnished tale. 

“_to an old lady traveling South one winter 
in search of health. Chance threw us together 
there, in one way or another: in a storm off the 
West Indies: in one way or another. And her 
old lady died in New Orleans, on the homeward 
route. The family at a distance were suffi- 
ciently solicitous to see that the rich old testa- 
trix’s body was sent home, to be safely laid 
away: but the little nurse they took no account 
of. So it was perhaps natural enough I should 
take their duty upon myself, and see to the in- 
experienced young thing. * * * Of course 
it all ended in the old way,” he says after a 
slight pause. “A Mississippi boat all the way 
from New Orleans to Louisville, gives time 
enough to ripen any shy acquaintance. And 
an explosion fairly threw her into my arms. 
Eight hours on a flat-boat, close under the wing 
of a burning steamer, are a longer acquaintance 
than any eight years in other circumstances, 
At least we both thought so. And if Portia 
has changed her opinion about it,’ he adds, 
with a slight bow—“I am of the same mind 
still. So we were married, when we got as far 
on our way as Louisville.” 

So far, was easy enough. He had some little 
difficulty in resuming: 

“That Portia, who had overheard me once 
or twice, weeks before, called Conway by a man 
whom we met in New Orleans, therefore sup- 
posed my name to be Conway instead of John 
Conway Lawrence, was nothing extraordinary. 
I simply did not correct her at first, because it 
was very sweet to me to hear the more familiar 


Her eyes are on Law- 
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name from her shy lips. Afterwards—well, 
afterwards it did occur to me to profit by her 
mistake, knowing as I did, that if a certain old 
kinsman of mine should get wind of a rash 
marriage like that—(when the obstinate old 
fellow had other plans for me—) it would end 
in disinheritance. That, of course, I could not 
afford: but I could afford my little wife in a 
quiet way. So as John Conway, I married her. 
A marriage as firm and strong as any need be: 
only the inexperienced child took it into her 
head that it was not, when she found the name 
was Lawrence.” 

Portia’s eyes are on him, as if constraining him. 

But Lawrence is not a man to be constrained 
to his hurt. He shifts his glance from her; but 
what he adds is: 

“Se she disappeared, and hid herself from 
me. And I, knowing she had money, and being 
sure that she would go to her father—” 

Even his voice breaks there; his self-confident 
glance falls to the ground. He takes a restless 
turn or two about the room; then comes back, 
and holds out both his hands to the girl. 

“T suppose I must cry Peccavi.- I cannot 
deny that I was wrong. But, having confessed 
it—My Mary, must I go away now empty- 
handed, without wife or child?—when it was 
not until two months ago the old man died, and 
left me with a fortune—” 

“To buy back wife and child,” says his wife 
very low, under her breath, involuutarily, the 
words escaping her. 

But Mary has caught them. She turns, with 
a deepening of the flush upon her face. 

“With a fortune to share with them,” she 
says. “Mamma, he could not have thought—I 
heard as much as that, before now—he could 
not have thought that old old man would live 
so long as this. He just lived on from month 
to month almost, I heard the people say at the 
House. My father—” there is a touch of con- 
scious pride in that word—‘“ My father would 
just have thought and thought and thought, 
over and over again, that he would soon be 
coming into his rights: be coming for us.” 

“Not for the child.” The sense of justice in 
Portia, steadies her white, drawn lips into the 
utterance, “ Not for the child. He never knew 
he had a child. That was afterwards.” 

“ He—never—knew! oh mamma!” 

The soft cry is reproachful. It seems to 
Mary that her mother has defrauded her, all 
these years. Keeping her father ignorant of 
her; her father, who would never have left her 
on this desert rock, all these long years and 
years ! 

She goes close to her father now, putting her 
hand in his, 
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It is a moment still, before she speaks. A 
moment in which the silence is but broken by a 
startled wondering cry from the old Welch 
woman. “Gwae—Gwae fi!” is what she says: 
there is a wail as of a broken heart in it, which 
needs no interpreter. 

But if the girl hears it, she gives no sign 
She is looking up at her father, 

“Papa! and you knew nothing at all of your 
poor little castaway upon this desert rock !— 
your poor little—” 

“ Mary p? 

It is her mother’s voice that stops her. Her 
mother’s voice, no longer low and faltering, a- 
quiver with pain: but ringing clear and strong 
with indignation. 

“Mary !—the safe harbor your grandfather 
brought you to, when after three years’ struggle 
with my shamed and stricken heart, I wrote to 
ask him if for my child’s sake I might come 
home silently, unquestioned. The warm nest 
where your grandmother has brooded over you 
with such love and faith and trust, as elsewhere 
none could ever find.” 

“T know—” says Mary gently, glancing 
round upon them all, with looks unabashed. 
“They have been good and kind—oh, very kind! 
But, all the same, it is a desert rock: and this is 
my father.” 

She has her two hands locked over Lawrence’s 
arm now. But the next.moment she looses one, 
to stretch it out toward the others, deprecat- 
ingly. 

“Tt is not I who am giving you up!” she 
cries. “ Granny,—Dad—it is not I! Mamma, 
why will you not let us all be friends?” 

Portia has shaded her face again. Not a 
sound escapes her. Only the tremor in that 
toil-roughened hand of hers, shows she is not as 
unmoved as a statue. 

The sob is granny’s. She has cast herself 
down on little Mary’s stool under the mantel- 
shelf, swaying slowly to and fro, moaning to 
herself in her native Welch: wild, broken mur- 
murs, full of plaintiveness. 

If her daughter—powerless to comfort—hears 
her, that is all. For old Morgan is speaking: 
every eye but Portia’s is on him. 

He has come forward a pace or two; standing 
and pointing sternly to the door. 

“Friends! The child can’t know what she’s 
saying. How should she ?—she’s just sighted a 
villain for the first time in her young life. She 
don’t understand—she’s only a little, ignorant, 
innocent child.. But you, Mr. Conway—Law- 
rence, whatever you may call yourself—you 
understand. You know what measure you 
meted out to the girl that trusted you—your 
wife. Thank God, she’s my daughter as well: 
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that I’ve got hold of the tiller now. Friends! 
No, but as long as my child is my child, V’ll 
never trust her to a man like you. And that’s 
my last word on it.” 

Lawrence is looking about him in an uncer- 
tain way: which Drummond interprets by say- 
ing hastily some word or other about his boat 
in waiting. But after all, Lawrence is not at- 
tending to him. 

“ Little Mary—” 

Her grandfather’s own name for her, on Law- 
rence’s lips. Mary stands quivering in her 
tears, looking from the onejto the other: putting 
out a hand to both. 

“Oh grandfather, he is sorry! Cannot you 
see he is sorry? Cannot you forgive—all - of 
you—and let us all be happy? What is the 
past, but something past and gone? Oh grand- 
father !|—” 

For the old man is signing Lawrence sternly 
to the door. 

“The child does not know what she is saying. 
Mary, come here: let his hand go. You must 
have better holding ground than a man like 
that, if you don’t want your anchor to come 
home. As for him, he has not chosen to have 
wife or child these eighteen years: and now I'll 
trust him with neither.” 

Mary has let Lawrence’s hand go; but it is 
only to lock both of hers softly over his arm. 

Yet the tears are still shining in her dark 
eyes. The full red lips are tremulous; the 
voice has a piteous quiver in it, as she says, 
looking round gently on them all: 

“The pity of it! When now everything 
might be well! But since you drive me to it, 
grandfather: I go with my father.” 

Just an instant’s blank pause; before the soft 
voice goes on: 

“ He has only me. And you others—all you 
others, you see, have some one else.” 

Her glance has wandered from Drummond to 
Kitty, as she says this. 

The others do not understand: but Drum- 
mond does, wellenough. He stands there, cold, 
and almost gray, his eyes fixed on her: bewil- 
dered, yet beginning at last to understand this 
girl. 

Her own eyes fall before him. She looks 
away; but she says, with a little ghost of a 
laugh, which they do not all see is but the ghost 
of one : 

“ Ah, you cannot all see that it is best I should 
go away: that it is the only way to undo the 
tangled net. I think fate has caught us all in 
a strange tangle, and it is best we two should go 
away—it will unrayel it then—” 

She breaks off, for that one word ‘ Fate!” 
muttered hoarsely, under his breath, by Drum- 
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mond’s set lips. She looks up at him wistfully, 
her glance appealing, like a child’s. Why may 
they not part friends, since part they must? 
The sweet lips take a little, willful pout. It is 
too bad they all will quarrel, now when every- 
thing might be so glad and bright! 

But she sees clearly enough that it is as her 
father said: if she holds by him, she must let 
go her hold upon the others. 

And her father stands there waiting, coolly: 
no doubt in his keen face, as he gives her a 
slight answering smile. She draws a quick 
breath, as she looks at him. But it is not her 
father, whom she sees. It is as it were the im- 
personation of those old dreams of hers: visions 
of that world into which Conway Lawrence 
stands waiting to lead her. 

Are they not enough for her: without taking 
Kitty Carey’s lover too? 

She half puts out her hand to Drummond: 
then keeps it back, with another furtive glance 
at Kitty. 

“Tt will unravel itself,” she says again. “It 
will, it must come right. It is the only way.” 

She draws her father to the door: leaving 
his arm an instant then, going to her grand- 
father, putting her hands up with a beseeching 
gesture, her dark eyes brimming over. 

“© Dad, my dear old Dad, you mean to kiss 


me for good-bye ?” 
“For good-bye?” The old man catches her 
to his breast. “You don’t know what you’re 


saying, child. For good-bye? You don’t 
dream I shall let my little Mary go?” 

“But you must, grandfather.” She disen- 
gages herself gently yet firmly. “He has no 
one else, you know. And, mother—” 

Portia starts, and drops her shielding hand, 
when the girl speaks to her. The beautiful 
face was white and drawn, before: now, it is as 
if the shadow of death were fallen across it. 

.“ Mother, you at least do not try to keep me 
back.” 

“No.” The mother’s voice is audible only 
in a hoarse sort of whisper: but it is unshaken. 
“T have always known how it would be, if 
ever—" 

“Tf ever I should meet my father, mother ? 
Yes: for how else could it be?” 

“Portia!” Old Morgan has turned on her 
angrily. “Portia! whatever can you be think- 
ing of? To let go your hold on her! when 
she’s that young and soft: if you’re a bit firm 
with her, she’ll answer her helm. She’s always 
answered her helm,” says the poor old fellow, 
pathetic in his ignorance. “And to give the 
child—a mere child—over to a man that—” 

But Portia stops him, lifting her hand. 

“She is her father’s child,” is all she says, 
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No quiver is in the cold lips on which the girl’s 
warm ones leave a kiss, then stoop to granny’s 
wrinkled forehead just seen between the snowy 
bands of hair and the worn hands knotted to- 
gether. 

She lifts her head: the old face, convulsed 
with weeping—the painful weeping of the old 
—turns on Mary. The old hand, palsied by 
agitation, points at her, as at some strange thing 
to be wondered at: this girl with the wild-rose 
face flushing out of the tears that wet it softly, 
like dew. 

The tears do not touch the old woman, who 
has so loved her all her life. 

“ Her father’s child—” she is saying, in her 
broken, quavering voice, suddenly aged: “true 
is the word—her father’s child, all through and 
through! And I thought like our Portia she 
was—better and fairer than our Portia she was! 
And now I am punished. O howI am pun- 
ished!” - 

“Granny! Dear granny 

The girl is down upon her knees, trying to 
kiss the old hands withdrawn from her. 

Portia comes and touches her mother’s 
shoulder. 

“ Mother, forgive her. She cannot help it, 
that she is her father’s child. She was never 
content here, never. See, mother, I have for- 
given her.” 

She lifts the girl from her knees, taking her 
in her arms for one last moment. 

When she lets her go, Mary stands hesita- 
ting. 

Bat the old woman does not move: only her 
lips are moving with speech long years and 
years ago familiar to them. 

For in sorrow we are all children again: 
groping in the dark after the Hand which seems 
withdrawn. “Fy, Nuw, fy Nuw, paham y’m 
gadewaist?”’ She does not know—they none 
of them that stand by, know what she is saying: 
any more than they who stood by on Calvary, 
understood the Eloi, Eloi. But He who spake 
it, understands that heart-wrung cry from the 
least of His creatures. 

Mary waits wistfully a moment longer: then 
is turning away with a soft sigh, the tears still 
shining in her eyes. She does not take any 
notice of the others: but as she is passing, 
Kitty catches her two hands, and draws her to 
her, and kisses her. 

“ Good-bye,” she cries, with a half sob. 


” 


THE END. 
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“Good-bye, little Mary, if it must be so. But 
I think they are all very cruel to you—all !” 

Kitty’s eyes have flashed one glance on Drum- 
mond. She cannot comprehend how he can 
stand withdrawn, so cold and still, as if it were 
nothing to him. 

Is it nothing to him? Mary’s eyes seem to 
tell him so, as she glances up, from her father’s 
arm, on her way to the door. 

“Tt will unravel itself,’ she says again, just 
breathing the words out as she passes him. “It 
will unravel itself, it will all come right— now 
I am out of it.” 

“Out of it.’ The door swings to, behind 
her: the next moment, across the hush within 
the little parlor, comes the swish-swish of the 
grasses, as these two pass through, where Mary 
tripped gayly with Max Drummond not an 
hour ago. 

Out of it. 
any more. 


There is no Passamaquoddy Siren 


There are a Mr. and Miss Lawrence registered 
that day at the Passamaquoddy House of East- 
port, whither the Indian Island sail-boat brought 
them, and from which the Boston steamer next 
day carries them away. And there is, here 
there and everywhere, a Miss Lawrence, a 
maiden made of flowers, with soul light as 
thistle-down—a “golden girl” of an heiress— 
who charms the heart out of many a man’s 
breast with that sweet voice of hers: but no 
more upon Passamaquoddy. 

But she was right in that last word of hers, 
before she went away : the tangle has unraveled 
itself, now she is out of it. Not, however, in 
the silent fashion which she meant to suggest to 
Max Drummond. 

When, some time, later, he tells Kitty he 
loves her—(and of course has never loved any 
but her—) he tells her also the full story of 
that day at Pleasant Point, and how it was his 
betrothed whom he brought back to White Rock. 

Little Mary Morgan would have thought 
him a fool for his pains. But how can Kitty, 
when he is looking down into her eyes, and tell- 
ing her: 

“For it was all as you said, Kitty, that first. 
day we ever saw her, you and I together in the 
fog. ‘ Hidden rocks’—was what you said: ‘ hid- 
den rocks, on which the siren-voice is drawing 
you. —They must have made shipwreck of my 
life, if I had not known you, Kitty Clover.” 














MIRRORS AND MAGIC. 


By H. A. G. 


has often been said that, with a sufficient 
amount of research and ingenuity, the germ 
of all inventions might be traced back to our 
first parents in the Garden of Eden. No one 
will be surprised, therefore, to learn from Mil- 
ton that no sooner had Eve first opened her 
bewildered eyes upon the new world than she 
ran to a clear pool, where she hung entranced 
over the reflection of her charms. Later still, 
in one of her guileless confessions to Adam, she 
declares that, had not the voice of God called 
her away to find a companion in him, and in 
love for him to lose all thought of self, she 
would have lingered there, enamored with her 
own beauty, and perchance have fallen a victim 
to the sad fate which befell Narcissus. 

Nature’s mirror failed, however, to satisfy 
the demands of Eve’s daughters, and human 
industry was soon called upon to produce metal 
looking-glasses as substitutes. 

The numerous specimens of ancient mirrors 
preserved in various museums have given rise 
to the inference that these articles were first 
used and invented by the Egyptians. The 
looking-glasses of the Pentateuch, which the 
Hebrew women carried out of Egypt into the 
wilderness, were small and round. Fashioned 
from brass, bronze, or any other highly polished 
metal, the handles with which they were pro- 
vided varied much more in form and device 
than the mirrors themselves. Subsequently the 
mirrors carried through the Red Sea became 
free-will offerings, and from them were cast 
“the laver of brass and the foot of it of brass” 
in the Tabernacle. Although all the ancient 
mirrors now extant are of metal, Pliny claims 
that glass mirrors were once found at Sidon. 

To Praxiteles, the renowned Greek sculptor 
of the fourth century before Christ, is ascribed 
the discovery of the utility of silver in the 
manufacture of choice mirrors. Previous to his 
time and to the introduction of Egyptian mir- 
rors in Greece in the mythological ages, we 
find that Venus prepared for her contest for the 
prize for the fairest by arranging her locks near 
a limpid pool, and that the Cyclops Polyphemus 
could only perform his toilet satisfactorily when 
the surface of the sea was quite unruffled. In 
the heroic ages the demi-god Perseus, in his 
search for the Gorgon, whose glance alone could 
turn the beholder into stone, received from Mi- 
nerva her highly polished shield, the redoubt- 
able gis. Holding it before him, the hero 





prudently gazed at the monster’s reflection, and 
by a clever blow of his sword cut off her writh- 
ing, snake-covered head. 

In those days magic powers were ascribed to 
certain mirrors, and the Thessalian witches are 
said to have possessed looking-glasses gifted 
with the power of enticing the moon down from 
her exalted position in the sky. Thanks to 
their permission alone, the moon retained the 
privilege of continuing her nightly rounds of 
the starry heavens. 

Still further east, in the “ Land of the Rising 
Sun,” the mirror has been used for many centu- 
ries for Japanese worship. Emblematic of the 
purity of the worshipers and of their motives 
in proffering their requests, these mirrors are 
placed near the altar, before which the faithful 
stand to recite their prayers. 

As the years rolled on, and eastern civiliza- 
tion gradually penetrated into the barbarous 
West, the demands for mirrors of all sizes and 
descriptions greatly increased. An old chroni- 
cler of the days of Charlemagne reports that 
mirrors were then used by all classes, and that 
the holy men of St. Martin of Tours wore small 
metal looking-glasses on their shoes that they 
might incessantly contemplate the beauty of the 
costume of their order. 

Six hundred years later, in the fourteenth 
century, the first glass mirrors were manufac- 
tured in Europe, in the celebrated glass-works 
on the Island of Murano, near Venice. The 
exclusive monopoly of this manufacture long 
belonged to this establishment, but the looking- 
glasses were very rude contrivances indeed, 
compared to the flawless mirrors of the present 
day, if we are to consider the mirror in Queen 
Mary’s apartments at Holyrood as a worthy 
specimen of their art. 

Henry III, of France, visiting the manufacto- 
ries, was so well pleased with all the wonders 
he beheld that he conferred patents of nobility 
upon the heads of the glass-works, and Henry 
IV, his successor, received from the Republic of 
Venice, as a truly royal gift, one of the finest 
mirrors they had ever made. 

Some years later the manufacture of glass 
mirrors was begun in France, where the works 
of St. Gobin attained great renown, thanks to 
the size and excellence of their mirrors, which 
were sold at almost fabulous prices. 

During the Middle Ages the superstitions of 
earlier times were all revived, and supernatural 
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powers were ascribed to certain magic or astro- 
logical mirrors even in the sixteenth century. 

Made of some kind of metal and adorned 
with sundry mysterious cabalistic signs and let- 
ters, traced lightly upon their polished surfaces, 
these looking-glasses, properly used (that is to 
say, with exact observance of the imaginary 
laws and signs by which they were supposed to 
be governed), had the power of effecting mar- 
velous cures. 

In the East, where some of these magic mir- 
rors are still to be found, the following ceremo- 
nies are observed for the recovery of a person 
visited by an incurable disease: Certain lines of 
the Koran are first inscribed upon the magic 
mirror, which is then perfumed and placed in 
the hand of the patient, who is directed to gaze 
fixedly upon his own reflected features, while 
the assistants repeat prayers. A solemn invo- 
cation to the Spirits of the Earth and Sky con- 
cludes the ceremony, at the end of which the 
patient is declared free from the thralldom of 
disease and completely restored to health and 
strength. 

Other magic mirrors, gifted with the power 
of predicting the future, exorcising spirits, pro- 
curing intercourse with the heavenly host, pre- 
serving health, effacing wrinkles, and even of 
conferring perpetual youth upon those who 
basked in their reflected rays, were also in com- 
mon use in the dark ages. 

The names of the four Archangels, Gabriel, 
Michael, Azrael, and Israfil, inscribed around 
the edges of one of these magic mirrors, to- 
gether with a sentence from the Koran, sufficed 
to insure the fulfillment of any wish, however 
extravagant. Among the magic mirrors now 
preserved as curiosities is one bearing on its 
back the image of two Sphinxes, together with 
the following comprehensive inscription : 
“Glory, long life, fortune, fame, elevation, 
praise, happiness, excellence, power, prosperity, 
and good-will to the proprietor forever!” 

History records that Catherine of Medicis re- 
ceived from her astrologer, Cosmo Ruggieri, a 
magic mirror, which enabled her to sound all 
the mysteries of the troubled times in which 
she lived, and to discover coming events. But 
the magician who had fashioned this marvelous 
instrument failed to read on its tell-tale surface 
the fate which the future held in reserve for 
him. Accused of having by magic arts caused 
Charles [X to waste away under a lingering ill- 
ness, the unfortunate Ruggieri was cruelly tor- 
tured, and finally left to die in poverty, forsaken 
by all those who had once flattered and courted 
him. 

Under Francis I, magic mirrors were the 
somewhat unsatisfactory substitutes for electric 
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telegraphy. A message to be cenveyed from 
Milan to Paris, for instance, was inscribed upon 
the shining surface of a magic mirror in the 
former place. If all the. formalities had duly 
been observed, the message thus written was 
held toward the moon, which reflected it so 
faithfully and clearly that it might be read in 
Paris. But as experienced eyes alone could de- 
cipher the message, and as its transmission de- 
pended upon a certain conjunction of the planets 
and the proverbially fickle assistance of the 
moon, this system of telegraphy was never con- 
sidered very efficacious. 

Spenser, in his immortal poem of the Faerie 
Queen, tells of a magic mirror which Merlin, 
the enchanter, had made for Ryance the King: 


“ It vertue had to shew in perfect sight 

Whatever thing was in the world contayn’d, 

Betwixt the lowest earth and hevens hight; 
So that it to the looker appertaynd, 

Whatever foe had wrought, or friend had faynd, 
Therein discovered was, ne ought mote pas 

Ne ought in secret from the same remaynd, 
Forthy it round and hollow shaped was 

Like to the world itself and seemed a world of 

glas.” 


Into this mirror Britomart, his daughter, 
anxiously gazed to behold the features of the 
husband the future reserved for her. The 
magic mirror, at her wish, revealed the form of 
a “comely knight,” and it was in search of him 
that the fair Britomart encounters all the mar- 
velous adventures which are recounted at length 
in the poem. 

When far from home and friends, how often 
have we not longed to receive an ocular proof 
of their welfare by a peep into a magic mirror, 
such as the Beast procured for Beauty, in 
which she could see her relatives living and 
moving! 

In the seventeenth century, in France and 
elsewhere, small mirrors were set in fans, or, 
framed in gold and precious stones, were worn 
suspended from the girdles of fair ladies by tiny 
golden chains. Such extravagance was dis- 
played in the ornamentation of these trinkets 
that it called forth violent censure from the 
pulpit. 

In the next century, gentlemen had small 
mirrors set in the lids of their snuff-boxes. 
The Spectator tells a very entertaining story of 
the ingenious method employed by a young 
man of fashion to declare his love to a fair lady 
who secretly returned his affection. Called 
upon in her presence to explain why he refused 
to contract matrimony with certain ladies who 
were suggested as suitable helpmates for him, 
he replied, “ with a more than ordinary serious- 
ness, that his heart had been long engaged to 




















one whose name he thought himself obliged in 
honor to conceal, but that he could show her 
picture in the lid of his snuff-box. The young 
lady, who found herself most sensibly touched 
by this confession, took the first opportunity 
that offered of snatching his box out of his 
hand. He seemed desirous of recovering it, 
but finding her resolved to look into the lid, 
begged her that if she should happen to know 
the person, she would not reveal her name. 
Upon carrying it to the window, she was very 
agreeably surprised to find there was nothing 
within the lid but a little looking-glass, on 
which, after she had viewed her own face with 
more pleasure than she had ever done before, 
she returned the box with a smile, telling him 
she could not but admire his choice.” 
According to the same charming authority, 
we are informed how Fidelio, “a bright, polite 
gentleman,” the “confidant and darling of all 
the fair, who dared attend no party without 
having first consulted him,” eventually became 
a looking-glass. Fidelio, it seems, invariably 
told the truth to one and all, and boldly asserted 
that “if the old and ugly spoke ill of him, all 
the world knew it was because he scorned to 
flatter them.” Presuming to reproduce with 
startling fidelity the features of Narcissa, who 
had just recovered from a severe attack of small- 
pox, she, in a fit of rage, destroyed him. But 
although dying, Fidelio could not forget his 
duty, and his last conscious act was to show the 
disfigured face of his murderess still further dis- 
torted by fury. This charming fable of Steele’s 
concludes with the words: “Cupid, who always 
attends the fair and pities the fate of sucha 
useful servant as I was, obtained of the Destinies 
that my body should remain incorruptible, and 
retain the qualities which my mind had pos- 
sessed. I immediately lost the figure of a man, 
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and became smooth, polished, bright, and to this 
day am the first favorite of the ladies.” 

The effect produced by the first sight of & 
mirror upon untutored minds is best illustrated 
by the following anecdote, told by Major Dur- 
ham, of the negroes of Mandara. One evening 
his tent was invaded by the women, who 
crowded aronnd eager to examine his various 
possessions. The article which pleased them 
best was a small mirror, wherein, to their un- 
bounded delight, they beheld the reflection of 
their dusky faces. Their transport, however, 
knew no limits when they saw two faces reflec- 
ted at once, and a young woman, seeing her 
baby’s face beside her own on its polished sur- 
face, fairly wept for joy, while the infant crowed 
his appreciation of the picture. 

In the last century, the ladies of Chili were 
still frequently seen dressing their hair over a 
basin of water, if we are to believe the state- 
ment of a traveler. According to Mr. King, the 
Hindoo ladies have small mirrors set in their 
finger rings, that they may while away the 
hours contemplating their charms. 

To describe the manifold purposes for which 
mirrors are now manufactured would be an almost 
endless task. In France they are called into play: 
by the hunter when in quest of larks. These- 
mirrors are very small, and set in a wooden: 
disc, which revolves on a pivot. The disc is- 
placed in an open field where the rays of the- 
sun are sure to fall upon it. By means of a 
long string pulled gently by a person concealed 
behind a bush or tree at some distance, the disc - 
is kept in motion, and the revolving mirrors 
keep flashing in the sunlight. Attracted like- 
moths by a candle, the birds come circling: 
toward it from all points of the horizon, and. 
fall an easy pray to the hunters. lying in: 
ambush. 
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IGH on Swiss mountain heights a flower 
Grows, hid beneath the snows ; 
To seek the prize, with searching eyes 
The Alpine climber goes. 
He little recks of toil or care, 
So he but finds the treasure there. 


Be his the emblem of a life, 
As high as his its aim, 

With good intent each thought be blent, . 
Each effort still the same. 

And at its close the verdict was, 


Good, faithful servant, ’tis well done. . 


LricuH: Norta. 
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By M. G. McCueLuanp. 


CHAPTER L. 
N the veranda of a handsome house in the 
suburbs of a small town in Northern Mis- 
sissippi saé two men talking. It was in the 
beginning of August of that disastrous season 
which will go down to all time as the “ yellow 
fever” summer. Night had fallen, and there 
was no moon, only a weird glimmer of starlight, 
which failed to make the face of the speakers 
visible. They sat well back, with their cane- 
chairs tipped back against the wall, and the 
glowing ends of their cigars made points of 

light in the general obscurity. 

The conversation had drifted into a mono- 
logue, only broken by an occasional interjection 
or brief disclaimer. The voice of the principal 
speaker was clear, musical, penetrating—a voice 
trained, in every inflection, to illustrate, as it 
were, the subject handled, and to present it in 
varied lights. It was a wonderful voice, the 
voice of a special pleader, and it belonged to 
Mr. Francis Alston, a prominent member of the 
Mississippi Bar, a man of whom great things 
were expected and openly predicted. 

He was doing a bit of special pleading now. 
This Paul Redney, this friend whom his soul 
loved, was about to perpetrate a piece of suicidal 
folly the very thought of which made Alston 
sick and furious—an act of madness which, 
unless it should be founded on something deeper 
than philanthropy, seemed to merit a straight- 
jacket and the severest treatment. Rodney, 
half an hour before, had announced his inten- 
tion of going to Memphis that very night with 
the relief train frem the South, which would 
pass the town of Gray Moss at a quarter past 
twelve. 

And this was the beginning of August of that 
awful “fever summer.” The pestilence was 
gathering strength hour by hour, day by day. 
The country, quivering with sympathy and 
horror, was strained to the utmost to hem in 
the disease, to fight it, to legislate against it. 
People in pure regions thanked God and stayed 
there, shuddering over the accounts that reached 
them. People in infected regions fled wildly, 
and needed no account of the horror that they 
knew. 

Memphis panted under a burning sky, wrestled 
grimly with the demon whose hand was on her 
throat, whose pestilential breath polluted the 
region round about her. Gold, poured out like 
water, did neble work; skill and science, side 
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by side with heroism and devotion, fought for 
humanity against the Destroyer, who was slay- 
ing his thousands and his tens of thousands. 
Daily the accounts grew worse—more awful, 
more pregnant with loathsomeness and death. 
The sight of a printed sheet or the click of the 
telegraph was sufficient to send a shudder 
through the strongest frame and cause the 
stoutest heart to sicken. Men went about their 
business with anxious brows, and at every meet- 
ing there was the same sad question: “ What 
news from Memphis?” followed by an appre- 
hensive shake of the head and a glance upward 
at the scorching, pitiless sky. 

Sweltering with the heat, festering with the 
disease, the beautiful city lay—a lazar house 
whose horror beggars all power of description ; 
and inte it, deliberately, coolly, with his eyes 
and his mind well opened to the probable con- 
sequences, Paul Rodney was going—Paul, who 
was young, talented, prosperous; Paul, who had 
everything to live for, everything to make life 
full and satisfying; Paul, who was neither phy- 
sician, philanthropist, nor professed man of 
God. It was inconceivable madness or grand 
heroism. To his friend; in the first burst of his 
dismay, it appeared the former. 

“Give it up, Rodney!” he urged, “for God’s 
sake, give it up! You'll only swell the death- 
roll—long enough now, Heaven knows! What 
good can you do? what science or skill have 
you? what experience of disease or the care of 
sick anddying? Your going is idiocy—besotted 
folly. You’ll do no good to man or beast, and 
the sole result of the enterprise will be your 
own death. Don’t you read the papers, man? 
Can’t you understand that everything that don’t 
help, hinders? Of what use can you be more 
than a score of others, whose intentions, be they 
ever so noble, could make small headway against 
their ignorance? Give it up, I say! There’s 
no heroism in helping to glut the maw of 
death !” 

Alston paused, awaiting a reply. It did not 
come, and he resumed: 

“The might and malignity of the disease 
increases daily. People are dying like rotten 
sheep. All the efforts of science and devotion 
seem as futile as rowing with a broken oar 
against wind and tide. If you persist in this 
mad scheme, it will be a good life recklessly 
thrown away; for within three days of your 
arrival in Memphis you will be a dead man— 
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mark my words, Rodney, a dead man—as sure 
as you are sitting in that chair hardening your- 
self in your obstinacy.” 

A murmur from Rodney filled the second 
pause, of which the only intelligible words were 
“ promised” and “ Dr. Briscoe.” Alston pounced 
on the name at once. 

“Dr. Briscoe has. been in Memphis ever since 
the fever declared itself,’ he asserted. “He 
was one of the first volunteers; he has heen 
there for weeks. You say that your cousin has 
had no news of him—for how long?” 

“ Fifteen days.” 

“And the telegraph still working!. To my 
mind, that settles the question. If Dr. Briscoe 
were a living man, he’d find means to commu- 
nicate with his friends, even if letters are inter- 
dicted. If he is dead—and the presumption is 
a reasonable one—how are you going to find a 
dead man in a city.of death? Why should 
you throw your. life after his, anyhow? It’s 
not your business to look after him; you scarcely 
know him. What’s Dr. Briscoe to you?” 

“ Abstractly, nothing ; relatively, a good deal. 
He’s Marie Rodney’s betrothed husband, and if 
anything should happen to him it would break 
her heart. You think the affair none of my 
business and that I’m a fool to interfere. All 
right ; I am a fool, for I’m going to make it my 
business and I’m going to interfere. I’m going 
to Memphis to look after Claude Briscoe for 
Marie’s sake. If he is ill, I shall nurse him as 
well as I can; if he is dead—which God for- 
bid—I shall, at least, try to discover and. mark 
his grave. I don’tbelieve that he is dead, in spite 
of what you say; and Marie doesn’t believe it 
either. It is possible that he may have sick- 
ened; it is also possible that there may be good 
reasons for the lack of messages—wires over- 
flooded or dearth of operators. I’m going up 
there to see about it, and if it should be in the 
power of man to ward off sorrow from my poor 
girl, I shall do.it.” 

Alston, while a college-mate and. intimate 
friend of Rodney’s, was not a resident of Gray 
Moss. He visited the place occasionally, but 
its social politics were little known to him. He 
was not a man who encouraged gossip, being 
absorbed in larger matters; but it came to his 
mind that he had heard that the cousins had 
been reared together, and he knew that Marie 
Rodney was a very beautiful woman. Could 
self-abnegation furnish the clue to Paul’s con- 
duct? Alston thought he caught a side light 
on the situation, which lifted it into high re- 
gions, but made it comprehensible to a man 
familiar with. Paul’s character. Under the in- 
fluence of this idea, Alston drew in his breath and 
gave it forth again in soft note of interrogation. 
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Rodney moved in his chair, causing it to 
make a grating sound on the floor of the ve- 
randa. 

“You are taking up a wrong impression,” he 
said, quickly ; “I’m not.in love with Marie—I 
never have been, although I freely acknowledge 
that she is dearer to me than any.other woman 
on earth, as yet. My home for years was in 
my. aunt’s house, and Marie and 1 were raised 
like brother and sister. Just that you.under- 
stand, though perhaps the fraternal feeling on 
my part has been stronger for being voluntary, 
and the fact that my brotherly affection has 
always been largely mixed with friendship.” 

“A dangerous position,” murmured Alston, 
unconvinced. “Such friendship has a devilish 


‘ugly trick of casting off its garment and stand- 


ing forth at last in the nakedness of a more 
powerful emotion.” 

“Not in this case,” announced Rodney, with 
decision. “As a family, the Rodneys have 
always been stanch to each: other, it is their 
boast—their code of honor—and he is accounted 
a degenerate Rodney who departs therefrom. 
In prosperity, we often have. very little to say 
to one another; but in, adversity, our custom 
has always been to close ranks and stand 
shoulder to shoulder. Marie has stood by me 
more than once, asa. man would stand, with no 
petty grudging or womanish reservations. (Once, 
when [ hovered on the. brink of ruin, that_ girl 
put herself by my side with. every dollar she 
had in the world. By Jove! when I think. of 
the way she risked beggary and dependence to 
help me, I can hardly realize how I could have 
let her do it. She never gave it a thought her- 
self; and when, for her sake, I hesitated, she 
put her hand on my shoulder and said: ‘Do 
you. think so meanly of me, Paul, as to suppose 
that I could stand safe on the shore and watch 
the waters. close over you without stirring a 
hand to help? Would you behave like such a 
coward to me? If I were in trouble; would not 
your first thought be that you are a Rodney, the 
nearest of my blood, and that it is your duty to 
stand by me? Of course it would, and what 
would be right in your case is right in mine ” 

Rodney’s voice deepened, as men's voices will 

when there is a suspicion of tears in them, 
Alston put out his hand in the darkness and 
clasped that of his friend., There was. silence 
for awhile, but the men understood each 
other. : 
“The poor child is nearly besidé herself with 
anxiety,” pursued Rodney. “She wanted to go 
herself, which is out of the question, of course. 
She was bent on it, and God knows what I didn’t 
promise to make her give it up, poor little. 
giel 4 te 2 TEA 
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“T hope Dr. Briscoe is worth all you two are 
spending on him,” observed Alston, dryly. 

Scarcely one man in a hundred is generous 
enough to see boundless devotion poured out for 
another man without feeling it to be a waste. 

“Well, yes, I: believe so,” replied Rodney, 
carelessly. “I don’t know anything about him 
beyond the fact that he is a pleasant, talented 
fellow, and that Marie thinks him the only true 
and original hero. He must be a plucky fellow, 
too, to have gone to Memphis as soon as the 
fever declared itself and to have stayed there. 
But I’m not thinking about Briscoe much in 
the matter—Marie is the consideration with 
‘me; I’m going to satisfy her. Come, the train 
‘is almost due; walk over to the station with 
‘ne, old friend.” 


CHAPTER Ii. 

ARRIVED in Memphis, Rodney proceeded at 
once to tlte headquarters of the Howard Mis- 
sion and made inquiries, but without success. 
No one knew anything about Dr. Briscoe. He 
was not connected with the Mission, and the 
city was full of workers who did not report to 
them. Possibly, among the staff of physicians, 
he might be able to obtain the information he 
sought, or among the nurses or the Sisters of 
Charity. He had better apply first to the 
Sisters; they went everywhere, knew every one. 
Then the person in charge of the Mission rooms 
gave him a couple of addresses and bowed him 
out. 

To the Sisters Rodney betook himself, and 
with them his luck was scarcely better. He 
called at both the addresses furnished him, but 
made nothing by it. Then he took to stopping 
people on the street, notably every Sister he 
met. Many of them knew Dr. Briscoe, some 
had worked under him, all had a word of ad- 
miration of his heroism and devotion, even 
amid their own, but no one could tell where he 
was or even where he was likely tobe. He had 
neither been seen nor heard of for days, and the 
people sighed and looked grave as they passed 
on. They had a theory, doubtless, but no sure 
knowledge. Daily the carnival of death grew 
faster, more furious, and into its mazes new 
victims were whirled and lost. In the aggre- 
gate of horror, who could take account of 
atoms? 

All.day and far into the night death-carts 
rolled and rumbled through the streets, heaped 
with the slain in this awful conflict; all day 
men.toiled over the construction of rough boxes, 
‘the demand for which already far exceeded all 
mortal power of supply; all day the thud of 
_pick and shovel outside the city told of the 
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opening of those hideous trenches wherein were 
thrown rich and poor, white and black, any way, 
anyhow, to rid the living of the fearful pres- 
ence of the dead. 

And in the city vice and crime and debauchery 
rioted, and a spectre stalked through the streets 
at evening and noontide and midnight, laying 
wan, discolored hands on the people; and out 
of a burning sky a burning sun looked down 
pitilessly as the days dragged on. 

On the fourth day, in the afternoon, Rodney 
stood at the corner of a side street, wondering 
what in the world he should do next. He had 
half determined to ring every door-bell and 
interview every person left living in Memphis 
before he should abandon the search ; indeed, 
he had already traversed a good portion of the 
city and made many fruitless inquiries. He was 
beginning to feel discouraged, and his thoughts 
hung gloomily around the death-carts, hovered 
persistently over the trenches. He was tired ; 
all day he had been tramping from hospital to 
hospital, and his soul was sick with the sights 
that had met his view. Across the way from 
where he stood was the high brick wall of a 
private garden; nearly opposite was a dark- 
green door. In the gutter two negro boys quar- 
reled over half a watermelon that doubtless 
would bring death to them both. Through the 
open window of a cheap restaurant came the 
sound of rough voices and occasional oaths. 

The door in the wall opened, and a tall, 
broad-shouldered man stepped out, followed by 
an elderly colored woman, who held the door 
half-closed behind her. Rodney was near 
enough to hear the words that passed between 
them. 

“Keep on with the ice,” the man said; “it’s 
a forlorn hope, but it’s the only one. If the 
vomiting should come on again he’s a dead 
man. I'll be back as soon asI can. I’m going 
to —— Street; the fever is worse there than 
anywhere else. Keep a lookout for me; V’ll 
come to this gate and knock. And, Ruth, have 
me something to eat and a bath ready, will you? 
I’m not going home to-night.” 

“Yes,sar. Doctor, is he any wus sence morn- 
in’, does you think? De yaller look done struck 
in an’ his tongue ’s powerful bad. I’se ’feard 
he’s past prayin’ fur, Doctor. I’se ’feard dat 
he'll die to-night.” 

The woman’s voice quivered, and the look 
she bent on the physician was very wistful. 
Evidently the sufferer was dear to her. 

The man of science stood unmoved ; so many 
pitiful things happened hourly that he was 
growing, not callous—that, with a true physi- 
cian, is impossible—but chary of recognition of 
emotion. In a crisis all waste of force must be 
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avoided, and sympathy for suffering exhibits 
itself most truly in labor for its alleviation. 

“The result of the case is in the keeping of 
the future,” he ariswered, briefly ; “we must do 
what we can. Noman is past praying for while 
breath is in his body.” 

The Doctor passed on into the glare and the 
silence of the almost deserted thoroughfare, and 
the woman stood gazing after him with the 
door ajar behind her. 

Rodney, true to his resolve of leaving no 
stone unturned in his quest, crossed the street 
at once and accosted her. 

“Can you tell me where I can find Dr. Bris- 
coe, auntie? Dr. Claude Briscoe? I’m very anx- 
ious to find him.” Rodney’s fingers slipped 
into his vest pocket; his manner was urbane. -: 

The look of suspicion with which the woman 
had greeted his approach began to wane; but 
she drew the door shut behind her and stood 
against it. 

“What you want wid him?” she questioned, 
tentatively. 

Here, at last, was discovery where he least 
looked for it. Rodney knew enough of the ways 
of colored people to feel assured that the woman 
before him possessed the information he sought. 
The question now was how to get it out of her. 
His hand sought hers and a mysterious transfer 
was effected; then, knowing that to be master- 
ful with one of her race would be the surest way 
to carry his point, he observed, positively : 

“ Dr. Briscoe isin, I think. Be so good as to 
take him this card at once. I’ve come a long 
way to see him and my business is urgent. He 
will see me.” 

The woman stood turning the card, on which 
was written a line in pencil, in her hand irreso- 
lutely. 

“Taint no use,” she said, presently; “he 
kyarnt come; don't make no odds how sick de 
folks is whar sent fur him. He’s sick hisse’f, 
sar—mortal sick ; he’s down wid de fever.” 

“ All the more reason for taking me to him 
without delay,” said Rodney, quickly, his heart 
sinking at her look and tone; “I’m his friend 
—a member of his family. I’ve come from his 
home in Mississippi to look after him.” 

This was a free translation, but Rodney felt 
that every moment this stolid old woman should 
keep him from the sick man would be waste 
which nothing that the years held for Marie 
could repair. He laid his hand on the woman’s 
arm imperatively, and with a muttered apology 
she stood aside and let him enter the garden. 

“T’se bleeged to be keerful, sar,” she said, as 
she barred the gate. “ Dar’s folks: in dis yer 
town whar would steal de money off'n daid 
folks eyes. Las’ week two men slipped into a 
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house close by here, onbeknownst to anybody, 
an’ robbed de daid an’ slaughtered de livin’. 
It’s gospel truf, sar! Dey took er cheer an’ 
beat de brains out’n er ’ooman whar war down 
wid de fever, fur to get de gold beads off’n her 
nake an’ de rings out’n her y’ears. Dese here 
is turrible times, young mars’r, an’ some folk is 
gwine on like dey had one insurance ter set 
back Jedgment Day. Dey’s robs an’ steals an’ 
’stroys, an’ don’t make no ’count of ole Def a- 
waitin’ ’roun’ de corner wid de yaller handcufis 
in he pocket. I’se bleeged ter be keerful ’count 
o’ de house an’ de things.” 

As they proceeded toward the house, Rodney 
had time to note the beauty of the garden, 
seared though it was with the fervor of the 
August sun. Evidently neither taste nor money 
had been spared to bring it to perfection. The 
house was handsome, with a deep veranda, on 
which the windows of the lower rooms opened— 
the home of wealth, beyond a doubt. 

The woman led the way in, closing the outer 
door and putting up a heavy chain that contras- 
ted strangely with the polished wood. As they 
proceeded along the hall and ascended the broad 
stairway Rodney noticed articles of value and 
beauty on every hand. In the flight from death 
the owners of the house had evidently given 
little thought to the thingsof this world. Half- 
way down the hall on the second floor Ruth 
opened a door and motioned him to enter. 

“T got him to bed in here,” she said ; “’taint 
so illconvenient fur meez up-sta’rs higher. Dis 
Mis’ Annie’s room, but I know’d she wouldn’t 
keer. It’s bigger an’ mo’ airsome den t’others, an’ 
"taint ’pon de street n’other. It’s mo’ quieter.” 

The room they entered first formed a sort of 
ante-room to the chamber beyond, from which 
it was divided by handsome lace portiéres, 
which had been pulled aside from their grace- 
ful folds, so as not to impede the passage of air. 
The floors of both rooms, of hard, dark wood, 
were bare, and every rug, table scarf, and scrap 
of decorative woolen stuff had been removed. 
The shutters had been arranged so as to obscure 
the light, and yet offer no obstruction to the en- 
trance of any breeze that might be stirring, and 
the bed had been drawn to the centre of the 
chamber. 

When Rodney. caught sight of the figure on 
the bed his heart grew faint within him. This 
looked like death in very truth, and death in 
one of its most hideous aspects. The haggard 
face, the gaunt form, the injected eyes, the look 
of absolute prostration, combined with the awful 
saffron tinge, which is the sign manual of the 
disease, made a picture from which he shrank 
shuddering, glad, even amid his consternation, 
that the sight had been spared his cousin. 
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“ He looks mighty bad, pore lam’,” murmured 
old Ruth, smoothing the sheet over the sunken 
chest. “He wouldn't give up at fus’; he jes’ 
kept gwine when de headache was ’pon him, an’ 
arter he’d had de chill. I know’d what were 
comin’, but he wouldn’t ’gree to quit—dar was 
so much to do, an’ so few todoit. De fever was 
so strong dat it took ’em an hour to fight it. 
Dey don’t do much good, de elemint hev got such 
er head; but dey thinks dey does, an’ de sick 
folks look like dey want ’em.” 

“ Has he looked like this long?’ Rodney 
asked, in an awed whisper. 

“ Ever sence dis mornin’. He bin ailin’ mos’ 
er week, but he aint been in bed: but.fo’ days. 
Sometimes de yaller look come ’pon de second 
day, or de third, un’ den agin not till de sixth 
er seventh. It come dis mornin’ wid him, an’ 
de tu’n de fever will be shortly. We'll know 
befo’ many hours whether he gwine be took or 
no. When dey look like dat dey hardly ever 
gits over it.” 

To Rodney’s inexperienced eyes this was 
easy of belief. . Poor Marie! his' heart ached for 
her; but she should have the comfort of know- 
ing that her lover had been watched by kindly 
eyes, and, if the worst should come, laid to his 
rest by kindly hands. And those awful trenches! 
Rodney swore that if it should be within the 
power of gold (and most things are), he would 
secure human burial for the remains of the man 
his cousin loved. 

His eyes followed the woman as she moved 
softly about. She was long past the meridian 
of life, but her step was active, her eyes bright; 
her face was lined, but its darkness concealed 
the traces of time from any but.a close observer, 
and in repose it had all the pathetic patience of 
her race. 

“ Haven’t you had anybody to help you; 
auntie?” Rodney questioned. “Has Dr. Bris- 
coe been here all the time, or was he only taken 
ill here?” 

The woman paused, not averse to talking. 
She had accepted Rodney unconditionally. 
She “know’d er gent’man when she seed one,” 
she averred. 

“ He bin here all de time, ever sence he come 
to Memphis. Dis he home when he here. 
Mis’ Annie—she whar Mrs. Launcy now—she 
were er Briscoe befo’ she married. Dr. Briscoe 
be her uncle, an’ de chil’uns gardeen ; he ’tends 
to deir property ever sence Mr. Launcy died 
year afore las’. Soon as de fever broke out de 
Doctor come up here to send Mis’ Annie an’ de 
chil’un’way. Den hestayedontohelp. Istayed 


- too, to ’tend to him an’ take keer de house.” 


Paul turned his face to show that he was at- 


tending The woman had seated herself beside 





the bed, and was ministering to the sufferer with 
the skill which comes with experience. 

“T used to belongs to Mis’ Annie’s folks,” she 
pursued ; “I raised Mis’ Annie. When she got 
married seven ye’r ago nothin’ wouldn’t do, but 
‘mammy’ mus’ stay ‘long wid her. She was 
plumb distracted fur me to go to Verginy wid 
her las’ mont’—say she never keer’d nothin’ 
*tall ’bout de house, nor de things, she was 
*feard I’d git de fever. I’d er gone ef I could, 
*pear like she war so anxious, an’ dar was de 
chil’'un too; but my darter—de onliest chile I 
had lef’, war taken sick ’mong de fus’, an’ I war 
bleeged to stay an’ ’tend to her. She were in 
service, but de folks whar she lived wid got 
skeered when de chills come on, an’ sent her 
away. Mis’ Annie made me fetch her home 
here, an’ helped me nuss her till Dr. Briscoe 
come an’ sont her way on ’count de chil’un. 
Mis’ Annie want ’feard none fur herself—only 
*bout de little gals.” 

The tears were dropping slowly over the dark 
cheeks, but the voice was steady and the hands 
did not tremble as they smoothed the pillows 
and put ice in the patient’s fevered mouth. 
Her self-control was wonderful. Presently she 
resumed : 

“She had it mighty bad, my po’ gal. I 
know’d frum de fus’ dat t’want no hope, an’ Dr. 
Briscoe know’d it too. He war mighty good to 
her, waited on her.same ez ef she'd er bin Mis’ 
Annie. Arter he sent ’em all to Verginy de 
Doctor he’ped me hisse’f wid ’tendin’ to her. 
"T wa’n’t fur long. She died de fourth day an’ 
she’d done suffered so I’d ’greed to let her go. 
De fever wa’n’t so ’stressful den dat folks 
couldn’t get nothin’ done, an’ de Doctor he’ped 
me. We got one right nice coffin an’ had er 
grave dug, an’ buried her respectable. De Doc- 
tor ’tended to it fur me.” 

A pause, and then: 

“No, sar; I didn’t want nobody to he’p me. 
’T aint much to do ’bout de house, an’ I didn’t 
want nobody to do nothin’ fur him’ceptin’ ’t was 
me. Dr. Steel—dat gent’man you seed at de 
gate—he wanted to sen’ one o’ dem Sisters. 
Dar-war plenty an’ to spar o’ work fur all han’s 
out yonder ’mong de people, I tole him,’t wa’nt 
no use sendin’ nobody. I aint ’feard o’ de fever, 
an’ I’se nussed a sight o’ folks. I bin know 
Mars Claude ever sence' he war er baby, an’ he 
war good to my po’ gal. I’se ‘glad you come, 
tho’, young Mars’r—twill be mo’ satisfaction to 
his folks.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Hours passed with but little change in the 
condition of the patient—none that was appa- 
rent to Rodney’sinexperience. Dr. Briscoe lay 
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in a heavy stupor, which, for aught that his 
watchers could tell, might be the precursor of 
death. Once or twice he roused slightly and 
seemed to suffer pain, but when the paroxysm 
passed sunk into lethargy once more. 

The physician had not returned, and to the 
watchers, in their. impatience, it appeared as 
though he was never coming. As each hour 
struck Ruth would abandon her post for a few 
moments to steal softly down to the back gate 
and glance anxiously up and down the street, 
and then return to the sick-room with a sigh 
and a despondent shake of the head. 

Midnight struck. They counted the strokes 
as they fell on the silent air of the silent city— 
one, two, and. so on—clanging like the fall of 
hammer on anvil; other clocks caught the pulse 
of time and slowly spoke the turn of the night. 
The moon was at the full and the night was 
fair; the garden looked peaceful in the mellow 
light; the flowers lifted their: drooping heads 
and forgot the sun’s hot passion. In the crowded 
portions of the city, where poverty played into 
the hand of pestilence, gas flared and science 
fought a losing battle with disease. 

Presently old Ruth bent her head and leaned 
forward in an attitude of attention. A knock 
fell sharply on the garden gate, and with a sigh 
of relief Ruth rose and went quickly down- 
stairs. 

Rodney rose and went to the bedside. The 
night-light burned on a little table near at 
hand, on which was a tumbler of alcohol, an 
array of bottles, and the sick man’s watch and 
pocket-book. Rodney’s eye fell on the watch, 
and he smiled a little sadly as he recognized a 
ring of Marie’s attached to the heavy chain. 

Surely a change was perceptible; unfamiliar 
as he was with the disease, he could detect a 
change. The pinched face wore a more placid 
look, the pulse was less fluctuating, the breath 
less hurried. Rodney, with an indefinable hope 
stirring in his breast, bent suddenly to listen. 
As he did so a heavy blow, which, but for the 
movement, would have fallen on the back of his 
head, came crashing down on his shoulders, 
causing him to stagger and half fall against the 
bed. 

Recovering his balance, Rodney wheeled 
around upon his assailant and caught his arm 
just in time to save himself from another and 
better directed blow. It was a negro,and very 
powerful; his eyes gleamed and rolled, and his 
black face looked fierce and brutal in the dim 
light. With a swift movement Rodney closed 
with him, grappling and swaying backward and 
forward fiercely, silently for a second, until with 
a dull crash both men fell to the floor. Over 
nd over they rolled, wrestling, fighting, as men 
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only fight when life itself is in the balance. 
Over and over, now one, now the other gaining, 
but unable to hold, some trifling advantage. 
Rodney was lithe and supple as a panther, every 
nerve and sinew tense with the instinct of bat- 
tle, every muscle like steel; but the sheer brute 
strength of the negro was awful. 

Over and over, nearer and nearer to the bed 
whereon the sick man lay fighting his own great 
battle. Close beside it now, the negro under- 
neath, but with his powerful arms knit around 
his. adversary and tightening their hold. The 
slender white hands clasp the black throat, the 
fingers are like marble against ebony, the wrists 
are rigid with the intense strain, save when a 
quiver passes up the arm telling of call on any 
reserve of strength that may be left. The mus- 
cles in the black arms start out like serpents, 
the sinews grow taut, the great frame, com- 
pacted by labor and exercise, gathers itself for 
a mighty effort; a little more compression, and 
the white hands must loose their hold; then 
one heave, and the positions will be reversed, 
the end not difficult to guess. 

Over the combatants suddenly bent a wan, 
cadaverous face, with sunken eyes, in which 
once more shone the light of understanding; a 
hand, weak and tremulous, but guided by a defi- 
nite will, reached out to the table grasped the 
tumber of alcohol, and dashed the fiery stuff 
down on the evil, black face, into the gleaming, 
devilish eyes. 

With a howl of terror and pain, the negro 
wrenched himself free and sprang to his feet, 
dashing Redney aside as though he had been 
an infant, and fled, blinded and maddened, from 
the room, stumbling and cursing as he ran. 
Rodney gathered himself up as quickly as he 
could, and dashed after, the instinct of pursuit 
hot within him. From the hall below came 
the sound of another struggle, short and sharp, 
a heavy fall, and oaths, a confusion of tongues, 
a woman’s voice protesting, explaining, sug- 
gesting, and a man’s voice, quiet and impera- 
tive, giving orders. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ PARTICIPATION in a fight isn’t in my regu- 
lar practice for yellow fever, you know,” Dr. 
Steel remarked, in telling the story afterward; 
“but in this case it seemed to answer. After 
pouring that stuff in the negro’s eyes, Briscoe 
fainted dead away, and I’d trouble in restoring 
consciousness; but after that he convalesced as 
rapidly as any patient I ever had. The sudden 
demand and response between the powers of 
volition and action. brought about the proper 
molecular redistribution and established the 
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equilibrium of functions. It is an interesting 
development. I shall look into it. 

“ What became of the negro? I really don’t 
know. I had him taken to a station-house, but 
I dare say he got off. People were too busy 
with the fever to think of much else. He was 
a dangerous brute, and ought to have been 
hung—would have been at any other time. He 
heard me tell old Ruth that I would be back 
during the night, watched me until he saw me 
go to the hospital on —— Street, where he 
knew the probabilities were I should be de- 
tained for an hour or so. Ruth thought it was 
my knock, and when she opened the door he 
forced his way in and bound and gagged her. 
I found her wriggling on the garden-walk well- 
nigh exhausted. The negro was a powerful 
fellow, and came very near being the death of 
that young Rodney.” 


CHAPTER V. 

OcToBER in the Virginia mountains. The 
hills, in crimson and russet, picked out with old 
gold; the sky deep, purplish blue, the atmos- 
phere tender with the haze of Indian summer. 
There has been frost—sharp frost that has 
painted the forest, beneficent frost that has 
brought hope to the land by laying pure, 
cold hands on the throat of the pestilence ; 
daily the death-rate lowers, daily the report 
from the infected region grows more cheering. 
People are thinking and speaking of a return 
to their deserted homes. 

In the parlor of a mountain farmhouse a 
small party are assembled to witness a mar- 
riage. They are grouped in knots of two or 
three, and every one is interested and smiling. 
The minister, book in hand, stands near a small 
table which has been draped with white to rep- 
resent an altar. 

On a sofa beside an open window sits Mr. 
Francis Alston, and near him is a pretty little 
blonde woman in mourning, who looks a trifle 
anxious. 

“T hope my little girls will behave nicely,” 
she says, glancing up at him with eyes like 
gentian. “We drilled them so well that I 
hardly think they can blunder, unless little 
Annie should get frightened. Madge is always 
self-possessed. Perhaps I’d better go and see 
about them.” 

“Too late,” smiles her companion, “here 
they come.” 

The door is thrown back with a flourish, and 
two little maids of six and four, in white frocks 
and big sashes, advance sedately, with baskets 
filled with flowers in their hands. Madge, mind- 
fal of instructions, scatters blossoms as she comes 
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with business-like directness; but little Annie 
pats hers with her chubby hands and leaves 
them in the basket, Then comes Rodney, with 
a rosebud in his coat, and on his arm a tall, 
beautiful woman, all in white and half covered 
by a floating veil; then a pale man, still rather 
wan and hollow-eyed, leading an elderly lady 
in a soft-gray dress and tiny lace cap. 

The clergyman opens his book and the group 
arrange themselves in order—Dr. Briscoe and 
Marie side by side, and Paul a little behind 
them with his aunt. Madge stands close, with 
empty basket, gazing at the bride with eager 
interest; but littlé Annie trots over to her 
mother and pours her blossoms out in Mrs. 
Launcy’s lap. 

And the words of the beautiful old service 
fall softly on the air, waking in some bosoms 
tender memories, and in others half-sweet, half- 
shy anticipations, until the question comes: 
“Who gives this woman to this man?” and Rod- 
ney says, distinctly, “I do,” and steps forward 
and joins their hands himself. 

After all is over, and kisses, congratulations, 
and good wishes have run their appointed 
course, moistened with the few regulation tears, 
Marie Briscoe finds herself beside Alston on 
hissofa. Her eyes rest on a little group of three 
near the centre of the room—Mrs. Launcy (old 
Ruth’s “ Miss Annie”) in a low chair, with baby 
Annie on her lap, and Rodney bending over 
them, coaxing the little one for flowers. 

“What a noble fellow he is,” she says, turn- 
ing her face to Alston. 

And Alston smiles upon her and replies: 

“ At all events, he has been true to the ‘ Rod- 
ney Code.’ ” 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


NE word, ere yet the evening ends, 
Let’s close it with a parting rhyme, 
And pledge a hand to all young friends, 
As fits the merry Christmas time. 
On life’s wide scene you, too, have parts 
That fate ere long shall bid you play ; 
Good-night ! with honest, gentle hearts 
A kindly greeting go alway! 


My song, save this, is little worth; 
I lay the weary pen aside 
And wish you health and love and mirth, 
As fits the solemn Christmastide. 
As fits the holy Christmas birth, 
Be this, good friends, our carol still— 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth, 
To men of gentle will. 
THACKERAY. 














HUSHED UP! 


By L. Leers. 


TALL, solemn-looking, red-brick house, 
many windowed, the lowest of the windows 
closely veiled by wire blinds, high and impene- 
trable, of deepest blue, the upper ones as jeal- 
ously guarded by folds of muslin, starched and 
snowy; a massive front door, decorated with a 
knocker and handle of cold, gleaming brass and 
approached by three stone steps immaculately 
white ; the edifice itself, standing back from the 
wide, grimy road, holding aloof, as it were, from 
the noise and bustle, and viewing the world 
from behind two tall iron gates, their stone 
posts supporting rampant griffins with upraised 
paws and leering, uncouth faces. Such was 
Chapone House; and within its frowning walls 
every branch of polite learning considered nec- 
essary for the well-being and ultimate advantage 
of feminine youth in the earlier part of the 
present century was carefully imparted to about 
thirty victims ranging between the ages of six 
and sixteen, and placed, during this all-import- 
ant stage of their career, away from the foster- 
ing care of parents and guardians, beneath the 
watchful eyes, the irreproachable regime, of the 
Misses Flight. 

The school stood—for the house has long 
since been pulled down—in the old-fashioned 
suburb of Hackney. Earlier in the century 
years ago there were more such old-world dwel- 
lings to be found in the outlying districts of 
smoky London than there are at present. 

* * * * * 

It was Christmas Eve—a damp, mild, unsea- 
sonable Christmas. Four days before Chapone 
House had been a scene of unusual bustle, of 
suppressed, well-bred excitemient. Cabs and 
carriages had passed incessantly through the 
great iron gates, and many boxes, generally 
swathed in neat white covers and bound with 
scarlet braid, had been carried down the wide, 
shallow-stepped staircase and across, the lofty, 
black-and-white-paved hall by red-faced, jolly- 
looking men in shirt-sleeves. 

There had been thirty girls, big and little, all 
starting for home with beaming faces and hearts 
beating high with expectations of pleasures to 
come—thirty “good-byes” to be said to the 
eldest Miss Flight, whose business it was to 
stand at the great drawing-room door, erect in 
black silk and redolent of lavender-water, to 
receive the adieux of her pupils. 

Thirty? Alas! there had been but twenty- 
nine !—for Hester Tredwin, who stood idly 





looking out over one of the blue window-blinds, 
with her pale face and curly head pressed close 
to the misty pane, had no home or friends to go 
to, and had consequently been left behind. 

To be sure, she, too, would be leaving the 
shelter of Chapone House in a week—leaving 
it never to return; but then it was only to ex 
change one form of slavery for another—to 
abandon the post of pupil-teacher and general 
drudge, which had been her position for years 
in the Misses Flight’s establishment, and take 
upon herself instead the duties of useful com- 
panion to a single lady of eccentric habits and 
independent means, The change did not seem 
to promise much for the future; still, it was a 
change; and, for the first time since that far- 
away day when Hester, a tiny, forlorn creature 
of seven years, had been intrusted by a bache- 
lor-uncle, her sole living relative, to the Misses 
Flight’s care, Hester Tredwin had been able, 
without a tear or a sigh, tosee her schoolfellows 
depart. 

Hester, who had just completed her eigh- 
teenth year, was undeniably a most beautiful 
girl. In all Chapone House there was no petted 
daughter of sleek alderman or City knight to 
compare with her, no silk-clad darling of 
wealthy parents whom Hester, in her shabby 
black gown, did not cast hopelessly into the 
shade. Only Heaven knew from what dead- 
and-gone Tredwin the girl had inherited the 
charm of face and manner that was undoubt- 
edly hers. All she knew about herself amounted 
to little more than that her grandmother had 
been a Frenchwoman and a beauty. It was to 
her, perhaps, rather than to the frail young 
mother who had died in giving her birth, that 
Hester owed her delicate loveliness, her un- 
studied grace. 

“ Hester Tredwin may be only a beggar, but 
she looks like a queen,” had been the verdict 
pronounced on the Misses Flight’s pupil-teacher 
by Fanny Fowler’s eldest brother on one never- 
to be-forgotten occasion, when Miss Fowler, 
whose father was something very important in 
the City, had succeeded in wheedling a holiday 
out of the schoolmistresses for their drudge and 
had carried her off for a day and night to a 
fine old house at Twickenham, where there 
were a dance and charades, and where Hester, 
for the first time in. her life,,had made her ap- 
pearance in a white muslin gown belonging to 
the enthusiastic Fanny, with a white rose-bud 
915 
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pinned amid her soft rings of chestnut hair, 
according to the fashion of the day. 

Someone else, too, besides honest John Fowler, 
had found out that Miss Tredwin looked like 
a queen on that occasion. Captain Sefton—the 
Gilbert Sefton who had run through two or 
three fortunes—who had come down to Twick- 
enham from town just to look in at the Fowlers’ 
dance, had paid more attention to Hester than 
to any other woman in the room, and had de- 
celared that in five years’ time she would be able 
to hold her own against any London beauty. 
He had fiot avowed his opinions to Hester her- 
‘elf, knowing better than to scare her with any 
uch coarse tlattery ; but he had contrived that 
she should learn, in a sufficiently roundabout 
way not to offend her innate good taste, the 
impression she had made on him; and Hester 
had learnt it, as he had intended, and had 
dreamed incessantly of the dark, handsome face 
andthe low, clear voice, that had so fascinated 
her during the one evening’s perfect happiness 
that her short, sad life had ever known. 

Even now, as she stood at the schoolroom 
window vn this Christmas Eve, Gilbert Sefton 
was in her thoughts. A letter, which clinched 
her engagement as useful companion to Miss 
Carruthers, of Combe Manor, and which had 
just been handed to her by Miss Amelia Flight, 

was held loosely between her slim, pink-tipped 
fingers : 

“Let Miss Tredwin meet me at Paddington 
at twelve o'clock next Wednesday”—thus ran 
the letter—“ and she can travel down with me 
to Combe, which will save my sending to meet 
her at the station afterward. I rely so entirely 
on’your good judgment that I do not feel a per- 
sonal interview with the young woman is a neces- 
sity’; at the same time you will, of course, fully 
explain to her the duties of her situation and 
give her fully to understand that any lightness 
or frivolity of conduct, any deviation from the 
strictest plainness of attire, will meet with dis- 
approbation from me and lead to her ultimate 
dismissal.” 

Thus Miss Carruthers. It was not a pleas- 
ant letter; it held out no tempting prospect. 
To ‘Hester, pining for happiness, for all the 
natural pleasures and delights of youth, it 
seemed a very death-knell to every hope, an 
irrevocable decree that her life was never to be 
passed in pleasant places. 

“Tt will be like this—no better—worse, in- 
deed ; for here, at any rate, I have companions 
of my own age—such as they are,” she mused, 
bitterly. , 

At that moment an ‘unusual object in the 
short’ carriagé-drive leading to the house at- 

*'Wicted Ker“attetition. An organ-grinder, with 
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all the boldness and temerity peculiar to his 
class, had actually dared to invade the Misses 
Flight’s sacred territory, and was just beginning 
to evoke the well-known strains of “Ah/ che la. 
morte!” from his feeble, wheezing instrument, 
only a few feet from the window where Hester 
stood. 

He was a tall man, differing in this respect 
from the generality of itinerant foreign musi- 
cians of his kind, but in everything else betray- 
ing unmistakably his Savoyard origin. His 
peaked hat, in which was rakishly stuck one 
draggled peacock’s plume, was slouched com- 
pletely over the upper part of his face, so that 
only the long, drooping ends of a dark mus- 
tache were visible; his loose jacket, decorated 
with tarnished embroidery, was open at the 
neck just sufficiently to afford a glimpse of mus- 
cular brown throat and loose, white shirt-collar. 
One lean, brown hand turned mechanically the 
handle of the shabby old organ, the other ca- 
ressed the indispensable monkey, which, clad in 
coat and cap, clung for protection to its master’s 
brawny shoulder. 

Hester watched with interest. The plaintive 
notes of the tender tune seemed to accord with 
herown thoughts. ‘“ Ad-dio, Le-o-nora'!”’ gasped 
the organ; “ Ad-dio, life, light, and hope!” the 
girl’s heart echoed, mournfully. The very 
monkey had something forlornly pathetic in its 
funny puckered features, as it held out a tiny 
black paw toward the pale face at the window. 

All animals were irresistible to Hester; she 
would haveshared her last crust with the veriest 
cur in existence, had it but glanced hungrily in 
her direction. She happened to have a few 
stray halfpence jingling in her pocket. Throw- 
ing a black worsted shawl over her head and 
shoulders, she stole out of the empty school- 
room, and, opening the big front door, ran down 
the carriage-drive to inspect the monkey. 

There was little fear of her movements being 
observed, for the Misses Flight were all deeply 
immersed in their own occupations—the eldest 
engaged in abstruse calculations connected with 
the school-accounts, the two younger busy with 
the myteries of the toilet, consequent on their 
acceptance of an invitation to a tea and card 
party at a neighbor’s house. 

A thin, drizzling mist was just beginning to 
fall as the girl ran out into the December twi- 
light, and it was this, probably, that caused the 
Savoyard to step back # pace or two behind the 
friendly shelter of the dark evergreens as she 
advanced toward him. 

“The signorina likes monkeys, I see,” he re- 
marked, presently, after a pause of a few seconds, 
during which Hester was too busy coaxing the 
animal to take a biscuit fronr’hér hands to pay 














much heed to its owner. As he spoke, he 
doffed his felt hat, and stood, with head uncov- 
ered, before the girl. 

Hester uttered a low cry, while the fragment 
of biscuit she held dropped from her fingers. 
She, too, would have fallen to the ground, had 
not the wandering musician seized her arm and 
drawn her with him behind some tall bushes, 
which completely screened them from view. 

“Why, Hester,” said Gilbert Sefton, half 
laughing, half reproachfully, “don’t you know 
me? Didn’t I tell you I should come down to 
the Misses Flight’s:and wish you a merry Christ- 
mas by hook or by crook? And haven’t you a 
word to say to me now I am here? You are a 
little pleased to see me, are you not?” 

With the tender, caressing manner habitual 
with him toward all women, he bent his hand- 
some head over the startled girl; but Hester 
Tredwin drew herself away from his encircling 
arm and stood erect, grasping a laurel bough in 
one hand, a very dauntiess, indignant little 
figure indeed. 

“T don't see how you could expect me to 
know you in such a dress, Captain Sefton,” she 
replied, as coolly as her trembling voice and 
wildly beating heart would allow. “When I 
told you it would be impossible for you to see 
and to speak to me here, of course, [ never 
dreamt of your masquerading in this fashion. 
It is very dangerous and very wrong. What 
would become of me if either of the mistresses 
came out and found me here?” 

Her lip quivered as she spoke. After all, 
she was little more than a child, with a child’s 
dread of a scolding. And then, too, it seemed 
so hard to speak coldly to this man, who, accord- 
ing to her romantic schoolgirl notions, was ready 
to turn himself into a very hero of romance for 
her sake. 

Her apparent coldness acted as the strongest 


possible stimulus to Gilbert Sefton’s admira-_ 


tion. 

“You are a hard-hearted little monster, Hes- 
ter!” he exclaimed, resentfully, replacing his hat 
and making a feint of readjusting the organ, as 
though about to depart. “ After all the trouble 
I have taken and the risks I have run, to say 
nothing of paying a fortune to one of those 
grinding-fellows to lend me his organ, you have 
actually not a word to say to me! My efforts 
are all wasted, it appears.” 

He looked profoundly melancholy and de- 
jected as he spoke, and Hester melted at once. 
She little guessed that that interview with her 
was the subject of a heavy bet between Gilbert 
Sefton and some of his least-scrupulous friends, 
and that within a stone’s throw of the great 
iron gates there was at that moment a hired 
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cab waiting to whirl off the supposed organ- 
grinder at any minute to his luxurious quarters 
in Piccadilly, where an unlimited supply of 
champagne would celebrate the success of his 
expedition to Hackney. Of all this Hester knew 
nothing; and she felt that she could not keep 
up any semblance of anger with a man who had 
actually been placing himself in peril for her 
sake, according to her simple notions. 

“T am not hard-hearted, indeed!” she ex- 
claimed, her ‘beautiful violet eyes filling with 
tears, which she vainly strove to hide by bend- 
ing down over the monkey. “Iam very pleased 
to see you again, sir, and I have never forgotten 
you—never—although I would not answer the 
letter you sent me by Fanny Fowler, because I 
thought it was wrong and would get her into 
trouble as well as myself, if Miss Flight found 
it out. I was thinking of you when I was 
standing at the schoolroom window just now,” 
continued Hester, innocently, “and wondering if 
I should ever see you again, little knowing that 
you were so near to me all the while; but I was 
angry at first, because you startled me so—and 
you must go now, Captain Sefton—you must, 
indeed !” urged the girl, in sudden terror. 
“The Misses Flight or one of the servants may 
miss me at any minute, and it is entirely against 
the rules for any of us to come out of the house 
alone, to say nothing of—” She paused, with a 
vivid blush. and Captain Sefton finished the 
sentence for her. ; 

“To say nothing of flirting with organ-grind- 
ers behind the bushes,” he whispered, mis- 
chievously. “Well, Hester, I will go; you 
shall run no further risk for me. Never mind 
if I am taken up as an impostor before I reach 
home!” At this dark suggestion Hester’s lovely 
eyes grew wide with terror. “At any rate, [ 
will not keep you here a minute longer; but 
you must tell me— Do you think | can part 
with you so easily, child ?’—and Gilbert’s voice 
grew tender qnce more. He was certainly a 
past-master in the art of love-making. “When 
shall I see you again ?” 

Hester hung her head sadly. 

“T don’t think you will see me any more at all, 
sir,” she replied, in her quaint, grave fashion. 
“T am going-away from here next week.” 

“ Where ?”—anxiously. 

“T don’t know exactly where the place is— 
somewhere in Devonshire, I believe; but I am 
going to be a companion—a useful companion, 
you know,” was the simple reply. 

“Merciful Heaven, what folly!” exclaimed 
her questioner, hotly. “What can your people 
be thinking of to allow such a sacrifice? Why, 
it will be slavery—worse than slavery, Hester !” 

“Tt will be exactly what I have been edu- 
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cated for, and what I have always expected to 
become, Captain Sefton,” answered the girl, 
bravely; although her heart echoed the truth 
of his words, her pride forbade her accepting 
any pity for her lot. “I have no ‘people,’ as 
you call them, except one old uncle settled in 
Barbadoes, who paid my expenses here only till 
I was old enough to work for myself; and now 
I am going to begin to do it. Yousee I was 
right when I said I should never see you any 
more,” continued Hester, with a faint little 
smile. “You will be here—I mean, in London 
—amusing yourself in ali sorts of gay places, 
while I shall be living quietly down in Devon- 
shire with Miss Carruthers.” 

She paused. Gilbert Sefton’s dark, handsome 
face, which had grown sullen and moody as he 
listened to her, changed suddenly in such a re- 
markable way at the mention of the name that 
Hester stopped short to gaze at him. 

“Carruthers!” he repeated, half incredu- 
lously. ‘Are you going to be a companion to 
Miss Carruthers of Combe?” 

“Do you know her?” asked Hester, in her 
turn, breathlessly. 

He laughed a short, mocking, unpleasant 
laugh, which somehow scared the girl and made 
her glance round timidly. 

“ Know her!” he echoed, his voice grown sud- 
denly harsh. “I know this much of her, child, 
that she has stood between me and fortune this 
many a long day! Why, she is my dead 
mother’s only sister, Hester, owning more thou- 
sands than she can count—thousands which she 
squanders on, a score of fantastic old maid’s 
whims, while her unlucky nephew—”’ He 
broke off suddenly. 

Through the gathering darkness of the win- 


ter afternoon his sharp eyes detected a gleam of 


ut streaming through the bushes from the 
‘door of Chapone House; a voice was 
calling twice, thrice, angrily. 

Quick as thought Gilbert Sefton drew Hester 
to him and covered her face with a shower of 
hasty kisses. 

“Good-night, my little love, good-night, but 
not good-bye! We shall meet at Combe!” he 
breathed in her ear, as he shouldered the organ, 
tucked the jabbering monkey inside his coat, 
and disappeared through the iron gates. 

Hester, flying up the stone steps and into the 
dimly lighted hall, found herself confronted 
sternly by the youngest Miss Flight, who was 
calmly awaiting the arrival ef the fly which 
had been ordered to convey herself and her 
sister to the scene of their festivities. 

“ Miss Tredwin,” she began, majestically ; but 
Hester, with the courage of despair, forestalled 
her. 
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“T beg your pardon, Miss Amelia,” she said, 
“T know I have done wrong in running out of 
the house without leave; but there was no one 
in the schoolroom to set a bad example to, and 
I went”—waxing bolder as she proceeded—“ to 
speak to—to—a monkey.” 

“To a monkey!” repeated Miss Amelia 
Flight, doubtfully, as with unwilling admira- 
tion she scanned the beautiful, flushed face be- 
fore her, contrasting it mentally with the poor 
faded features and meagre outline she had been 
studying so carefully in her glass for the last 
hour. “That is an absurd excuse for disobedi- 
ence, Miss Tredwin! I was not aware that 
monkeys could speak.” 

“There was the man, ma’am,” rejoined Hes- 
ter, demurely, as she removed the damp shawl 
from her head and struggled vainly to smooth 
down the ruffied braids of her rebellious hair. 
For the life of her she could not have checked 
the happy smile that dimpled round her mouth 
as she made the answer; possibilities of such a 
gorgeously happy future seemied gleaming in 
the distance for her, after all! 

Miss Flight’s brow grew dark with anger at 
the reply. 

“Your first speech was only a foolish one, 
your second is actually immodest, Miss Tred- 
win!” she said, freezingly, as she put out a long, 
flat foot to be incased in an appalling overshoe of 
knitted red wool by the solemn Sarah. “TI fail 
to see what any inmate of Chapone House can 
have in common with an organ-grinder or a 
monkey, and I shall be glad if you remain in 
your own room for the rest of the evening. I 
only trust we have not done wrong in recom- 
mending you to Miss Carruthers as a compan- 
ion. You appear to me incorrigibly giddy and 
foolish.” 

* * * * % 

“You can take my fur cloak, Robert, and 
wrap it round Coco; she looks cold, poor dar- 
ling; and just loosen Crab’s collar a hole or 
two; he wheezes so that it makes me quite 
nervous. Toby wants a sponge-cake, Oh! not 
that sort! He hates any but lady’s-fingers. 
You had better go and buy him some at the re- 
freshment-room and bring a saucer of milk for 
Coco as well. Not time? Nonsense! The 
train will not start for twenty minutes yet. Get 
me a Times and a Post as you pass the book- 
stall, and see that the man cuts them properly 
and gives you the right change for a five-pound 
note. You can tell Mr. Gilbert, if you should 
see him on the platform, that I am in the ladies’ 
waiting-room; but, no doubt, he has by this 
time changed his intention of traveling down 
with me. By the bye, that puts me in mind 
that a young person was to meet me. Robert! 














Robert! Oh! he is gone!” Then, turning to 
her maid, the speaker said: “ Markham, I want 
you. Just ask the woman, will you, if there 
is any young person here who has been inquir- 
ing for Miss Carruthers.” 

The lady paused from want of breath, and 
leaned back exhausted against the cushioned 
seat into which she had thrown herself. She 
was a peculiar-looking woman—indeed, there 
was that about Miss Alicia Carruthers of Combe 
Manor that compelled observation whether one 
would or no. Nearer sixty than fifty, and still 
possessing considerable remains of personal 
beauty, she seemed determined to remind the 
world of the fact by the fantastic conspicuous- 
ness of her attire. Her rich skirts of violet 
velvet, bordered with chinchilla fur, swept the 
floor, while a long, almost regal mantle of er- 
mine, crimson-lined, hung upon her tall, emaci- 
ated figure as though her bony shoulders were 
veritable pegs for the display of drapery. Her 
hair, luxuriant still, though iron-gray, hung in 
loose-waved braids on either side of a face once 
purely oval, but now so lined and worn by time 
that the unmistakable patch of rouge on each 
faded cheek seemed to draw one’s attention 
more forcibly to the hollow outline. The feat- 
ures were regular even yet; the nose was high- 
bridged and aristocratic; the dark eyes were 
keen and restless as ever. These hawk-like 
eyes had in days gone by been the one fault of 
Alicia Carruthers’ handsome face; they were 
sharp, hard, and glittering as those of a bird of 
prey. A hat, youthful in shape and decorated 
with two long, curling ostrich-plumes, one red, 
one white, completed her gaudy attire. 

As though on purpose to create as much sen- 
sation as possible, she was surrounded by a per- 
fect retinue of pets, furred and feathered. An 
immense Persian cat with a bushy tail sat sol- 
emnly beside her on the waiting-room table, a 
black-and-white Japanese dog of rare breed 
slept peacefully on an embroidered cushion at 
her feet, while a chair close by was occupied by 
an immense brass cage containing a macaw of 
brilliant hues, a smaller one, filled with flutter- 
ing canaries and Java sparrows, being in the 
possession of a harassed-looking maid, who 
stared helplessly around at the other inmates of 
the apartment as her mistress reiterated her in- 
quiry in a high, fretful tone of voice. 

“Cannot you ask? Surely you havea tongue 
in your head! Is there any one here for Miss 
Carruthers ?” 

At the repetition of the question a tall, slen- 
der girl rose from a corner at the far end 
of the room, and advanced toward the great 
lady. 

“If you please, madam,” she said, with grave 
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simplicity, “I come to you from the Misses 


Flight’s. I am Hester Tredwin.” 

Miss Carruthers deliberately lodged a pair of 
gold-rimmed eye-glasses on the bridge of her 
bony nose, and indulged herself in a long, criti- 
cal stare at her new acquisition. 

“Humph!” she ejaculated, at length, drop- 
ping her glasses and turning carelessly to caress 
the cat at her elbow. “I don’t expect you will 
be of much use to me; but time will show. 
Help Markham to collect the wraps.” 

Timidly enough, Hester commenced to load 
herself with three or four of the gay-colored 
rugs and shawls, which were strewed in untidy 
profusion upon the seat occupied by her mis- 
tress. She was just meditating whether she 
should offer to carry the cat or not, when the 
much-enduring Robert made his appearance, 
laden with newspapers, and followed obsequiously 
by two porters with foot-warmers and a woman 
from the refreshment-room bearing a plate of 
cakes and a tumbler of milk. 

The train would start in five minutes, and 
Captain Sefton had already secured a carriage 
for his aunt, and was waiting for her on the 
platform, announced Robert. 

“Vastly civil, I’m sure!” remarked Miss Car- 
ruthers, scornfully, as she gathered the ample 
folds of her ermine cloak round her, and rose 
leisurely from her seat. “He must be harder 
up than usual to waste so much of his time on 
me! Markham, you had better carry Toby as 
well as the other birds. Robert can lead Crab 
—he prefers walking; and Tredmill, or what- 
ever her name is, can take charge of Coco. 
Pick her up,” commanded Miss Carruthers, in a 
tone of withering contempt, as Hester hesitated 
for a moment as to the possibility of carrying 
four large railway-rugs and an enormous cat into 
the bargain; “she won’t eat you. And don’t 
drop her, pray, for she is worth a good deal 
more than you are, the darling treasure !” 

“Why, Aunt Alicia, this is more like a royal _ 
progress than usual. Why didn’t you order a 
special train?” inquired a laughing voice at the 
waiting-room door. 

Gilbert Sefion stood there, handsome and 
gay, in his fur-lined traveling-coat, with the 
last fragment of a fragrant cigar between bis 
lips. 

“ Allow me;” and he dexterously relieved the 
companion of her load of wraps, giving her 
hand a warning squeeze at the same time, for 
the girl’s waxlike cheeks had grown crimson at 
the sight of him. “I will carry any amount of 
wearing-apparel, but none of the menagerie. 
A new maid, aunt—eh?” he continued, jerking 
his head in the direction of Hester, who 
brought up the rear of the procession with the 
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cat in herarms. “I can't say I like the look 
of her much! - Whatever induced you to choose 
such a young one!” 

“She is not a maid at all, but a companion,” 
rejoined his aunt, with dignity, as, pioneered 
by her astute nephew, she threaded her way 
through the hustling, hurrying crowd on the 
platform, and took her seat in the luxurious first- 
class carriage, already labeled “ Engaged,” 
which Captain Sefton had secured for her. 
“ And, as to your not liking the look of her, 
Gilbert,” went on the old lady, “allow me to 
remark that you spend so little of your time at 
Combe, that the appearance of any member of 
my household cannot be of much importance to 
you. By the bye, has any one procured the girl 
a ticket ?” exclaimed Miss Carruthers, suddenly. 
“ Robert—Robert !” 

But the footman, having deposited the dog 
and the macaw, together with his mistress’s 
multitudinous bags and packages, on the several 
vacant seats of the carriage, had already gone to 
secure his own place in the train. 

“There now—he does not hear me!” sighed 
the old lady. “Ten to one but that foolish 
creature will get left behind with poor Coco! 
Is she in? Look, Gilbert, and tell me if you 
can see her anywhere.” 

Captain Sefton darted away, and in a few 
seconds was back again with a very long face at 
the window of the carriage. 

“T have found your companion, Aunt Alicia,” 
he remarked, dolefully, “and I wish you joy of 
her! She is wedged into a second-class com- 
partment crowded to suffocation ; there is a boy 
with his face tied up on one side of her, anda 
woman who looks as if she is just recovering 
from a fever on the other! You'll have to 
send to the doctor for the young woman as soon 
as ever you reach Combe—she’ll hardly survive 
this journey !” 

Miss Carruthers gave a cry of horror ; amongst 
her many “fads” was an unreasonable dread of 
infection. 

“Get her out—get her out at any price—and 
bundle her in here—anywhere!” she exclaimed, 
excitedly; and Gilbert, having thus cleverly 
attained his object, flew to drag the bewildered 
Hester out of the carriage in which she was 
seated with Markham, and hurried her in, cat 
and all, beside his aunt, just as the train glided 
out of the station into the raw, misty coldness 
of the December day. 

That memorable journey savored of enchant- 
ment to the Misses Flight’s late pupil-teacher. 
Hitherto her experience of traveling had been 
confined to one expedition to the seaside, under- 
taken when she, in common with one of the 
maids at Chapone House, was recovering from a 
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severe attack of scarlet-fever, and the doctor had 
peremptorily ordered her removal to the coast 
for a fortnight before resuming her duties 
amongst the pupils. 

On that occasion Hester had traveled second- 
class, seated with her back to the engine on a 
hard, uncomfortable seat that made her, in her 
weak state, nearly cry with weariness, and pro- 
vided only with captain’s-biscuits and a bottle 
of water for refreshment on the way. It seemed 
a sort of fairyland indeed to lean back at her 
ease on the soft, dark-blue cushions, with her 
feet resting on a foot-warmer and her eyes idly 
watching fields, towns, and villages as they flew 
past the window in quick succession. 

To Hester it seemed like a dream that at the 
other end of the warm, comfortable carriage 
Captain Sefton was sitting, a fur traveling-cap 
pulled well down over his dark, handsome 
brows, his attention apparently entirely en- 
grossed by Miss Carruthers, who was giving him 
a graphic account of Crab’s last apoplectic at- 
tack; he could spare time, however, to cast an 
occasional glance in Hester's direction, which 
showed the girl that she was not forgotten, and 
caused her foolish heart to beat with a wild, 
unreasoning happiness. 

Presently came luncheon; and although Miss 
Carruthers looked on with grim diapproval, she 
could hardly interfere openly when Gilbert, in 
all innocence, handed Miss Tredwin a packet of 
game sandwiches and mixed sherry-and-water 
for her in the silver cup of his own traveling- 
flask. After all, she had told him the girl was 
not actually a servant, and therefore perhaps it 
was necessary to show her some sort of polite- 
ness, 

As for Hester, she ate her dainty and unac- 
customed fare as she did everything else on that 
eventful day, as one in a dream. The food 
strengthened her, the wine sent a delicious 
warmth stealing through her sensitive frame, a 
lovely glow to her delicate cheeks. 

The journey down into the very heart of 
Devon was a long one, the short winter day 
closed in early, and by half-past three the trav- 
elers could distinguish but a mere ghost-like 
outline of the country through which the train 
was passing. 

Miss Carruthers composed herself for slumber 
in her corner, looking more weird and fantastic 
than ever in a fleecy white hood which she drew 
over her plumed hat, while Captain Sefton lit a 
silver-fitted traveling-lamp with a green silk 
shade, in addition to the ordinary one in the 
roof of the carriage, and set himself to deciph- 
ering three or four closely written letters by its 
subdued light. 

Hester watched him languidly; she felt too 














happy, too utterly content, even to wonder what 
would be the next act in this strange drama. 
The cat nestling comfortably on her knee slept 
soundly, and by degrees, lulled by the motion 
of the carriage, exhausted by the suppressed 
excitement she had been struggling with since 
‘ early morning, Miss Carruthers’s companion 
slept, too—slept so soundly as to remain all un- 
conscious of the fact that Gilbert had crumpled 
his correspondence into his pocket with an im- 
patient sigh, and was leaning back in his seat 
watching her with earnest eyes, while he dis- 
contentedly wished his Aunt Alicia anywhere 
but where she was at that precise moment. 
: He had already come to the conclusion that a 
fortnight, or even a month, spent in the dreary 
monotony of Combe Manor, dancing attendance 
on his aunt and trying hard to win a place in 
her favor, would be made infinitely more bear- 
able by Hester's presence than it had ever been 
before. His customary visits seldom lasted 
more than three days, at the end of which 
period aunt and nephew usually commenced 
telling home truths to each other, resulting in 
Gilbert flying up to town at an hour’s notice 
and Miss Carruthers assuring him he should 
never darken her doors again. 
. This time, however, all would be different; 
there would be some relief from the spiteful old 
maid's “fads” and fancies, some one tender and 
loving and lovely to tease and caress and make 
love to in his spare moments. It was an extra- 
ordinary stroke of luck, he told himself, as he 
gazed with an artist’s admiration on Hester's 
fair face, thrown up by the dark-blue cushion 
behind it, that fate had thrown this girl thus 
opportunely in his path. 

With such an attraction, he felt he would be 
able to endure the hateful restraints and re- 
strictions of life at Combe long enough, at ‘any 
rate, to find out what his aunt intended to do 
for him eventually, or whether she meant to do 
anything at all. Affairs were at their very low- 
est ebb with Gilbert Sefton just then; it was as 
much as he could do to keep his head above the 
sea of debt, the result of fifteen years’ reckless 
extravagance, which threatened soon to engulf 
him entirely in its depths. His expectations 
from Miss Carruthers were his only chance of 
escape from the difficulties that surrounded 
him; and who could vouch for the actions of a 
woman changeable as the wind, whose fortune 
was absolutely under her own control? She 
might leave him sole. possessor of her wealth 
one day, and, in a fit of pique, hand it all over 
to a dog-doctor or to a missionary preacher the 
next... - i 

“The best thing that could happen to me 
would be for her to break her neck without 
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making a will at all,” soliloquized Gilbert, 
moodily, as he glanced at his opposite neighbor. 
The swinging light overhead gave a strange, 
almost terrible expression to his handsome feat- 
ures for a moment, and his aunt, opening her 
eyes suddenly and meeting his gaze, drew her 
cloak more closely round her with a slight 
shudder. 

“Mercy on us, Gilbert, what a cut-throat air 
you have!” she exclaimed, with her customary 
frankness. “One would think you were plot- 
ting murder, at least, to judge from your looks! 
What time is it? Five o'clock? Why, we 
ought to be at Torchester! Ah, I thought so!” 
—as the train, with a shrill whistle, slackened 
speed, and the lights of the little town gleamed 
brightly here and there in the winter darkness. 
“Miss Tredwin”—sharply to Hester, who, 
roused by the sound of voices, had opened her 
bewildered eyes and was trying to look very 
wide awake—“ if you don’t mean to be carried 
on to the next station, you had better stir your- 
self and collect the wraps and bags. You will 
stay behind with Markham, of course, and take 
charge of the pets while she and Robert look 
after the luggage.” 

The train stopped as Miss Carruthers spoke, 
and the usual slight confusion of . passengers 
alighting ensued. There were but few travelers 
bound for Torchester, and in two or three min- 
utes Hester found herself standing sentinel- 
wise over a heap of hand-bags and bird-cages, 
with Coco, the cat, tucked under one arm and 
Crab’s leading-string in the other hand. 

The long drive through narrow country lanes 
in a dark and jolting fly, with Markham, the 
maid, as a companion, seemed interminable, and 
the girl’s face was pale with fatigue as she 
stumbled up the broad stone steps of Combe 
Manor and stood, half-dazed, in the brightly 
lighted hall. 

Miss Carruthers was there, her tall fur-and- 
velvet clad figure in perfect harmony with the 
oak carvings and the rich tapestries. She cast 
a half-contemptuous glance at the companion, 
and turned to a woman of about five and fifty, 
who stood respectfully awaiting her orders. 

“See this young person to her room, Sarel,” 
she said, carelessly; “you can send her some 
tea up-stairs presently. You received my letter 
about her, of course ?” j 

“Certainly, madam,” replied Mrs. Sarel, 
readily. “ Will you please come this way, Miss 
—Miss—” She paused, and glanced at her 
mistress. 

“Oh! ‘Tredwin’ is her name!” responded 
Miss Carruthers, with indifference. “Good- 
night,” she added, curtly; giving a cold nod ‘to 
Hester as the girl glanced timidly toward her 
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before following the housekeeper. “I sha’n't 
want you down-stairs any more to-night; to- 
morrow you will, of course, commence your 
regular duties.” 

She turned away to enter a room on her right 
as she spoke, and through the open door Hester 
caught a glimpse of Captain Sefton lounging 
against a carved mantelpiece, with a coffee cup 
in his hand. 

Mrs. Sarel bustled across the hall and up a 
wide staircase of dark oak, her black silk dress 
rustling at every step. 

“ This is your room, my dear,” she said, good- 
naturedly, as, afier traversing a carpeted gallery 
which seemed to Hester almost endless, she 
threw open the door of a pretty, chintz-draped 
bed-chamber, with a cozy fire burning brightly 
in the grate. “ You see there’s a bell in it”— 
pointing to one hanging immediately over the 
bed—“ which the mistress can ring from herown 
bed-room if she wants you; but that won’t be 
often at night, I should fancy, as Markham, of 
course, undresses her and such like. Now, Ill 
send you in a good tea and see to your box be- 
ing brought up; and when you’ve unpacked 
your things, if you'll take my advice, you'll go 
straight to bed, for you’re regularly tired out, I 
perceive ; and it won’t do for you to show Miss 
Carruthers such a pale face to-morrow—she 
can’t abide any one to look sickly.” 

“T am very tired,” confessed Hester, as she 
untied her little black bonnet, while a long 
plait of her chestnut hair, loosened in traveling, 
fell heavily upon her shoulder. “Do you—do 
you sleep anywhere near me?” she asked, tim- 
idly ; somehow she felt strangely forlorn in this 
grand, stately mansion, and half dreaded being 
left alone. 

Mrs. Sarel laughed good-humoredly and 
patted the girl’s fair cheek. 

“ No, no, my dear,” she replied, in her cheery 
way. “Servants’ bed-rooms are not usually to 
be found in the best parts of the house. Miss 
Carruthers’s last companion had this room be- 
cause it was so conveniently near the mistress’s 
if she wanted to be read to sleep, and therefore 
I thought it best to put you here also; but no 
one uses the rooms in this gallery excepting 
visitors and, of course, Miss Carruthers herself. 
If you'll step out here I’}! show you.” 

The housekeeper held the flat candlestick she 
carried high in the air, and drew Hester after 
her into the passage. 

“ The mistress sleeps there,” she went on, in- 
dicating with her finger a room at the extremity 
of the gallery ; “her dressing-room and sitting- 
room come next to her bed-room; and all these 
other chanibers”—pointing to various closed 
doors —“are unused unless we have company, 
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which seldom happens now. Mr. Gilbert occu- 
pies the room at that other end,” continued 
Mrs. Sarel. “It is called his, and is always pre- 
pared for him when he comes.” 

Hester peered with fresh interest down the 
long, mysterious-looking passage. 

“ What an immense window !” she remarked, 
as her eyes caught the dark gleam of glass in 
the distance. i 

A kind of shadow seemed to steal over Mrs. 
Sarel’s face for an instant. 

“ Yes,” she replied, quietly; “we call it the 
red window, because it is all made of ruby glass 
that the old Squire brought back with him 
from abroad. The effect is very pretty outside 
when the gallery is lighted; but, if I had my 
way, there’d be a shutter closed over it at night 
to keep out the cold. Good-night, miss. I 
hope you'll find your bed comfortable.” 

She trotted away briskly, and Hester turned 
back into her cozy bed-room and shut the door. 
Sitting down beside the fire, she lost herself in 
a perfect dream of happiness, in which she and 
Gilbert Sefton played the leading parts. Dis- 
appointment, broken vows, deception, ruined 
hopes, bore no part in that enchanted vision. 
Her own position of dependence in a strange 
household, her employer’s arrogance, her utter 
ignorance of the character and antecedents of 
her would-be lover, were all forgotten. She 
was beneath the same roof with the man who 
six months before had won her heart with his 
tender glances, his honeyed tongue, within 
sound of his voice and footstep, within reach of 
his passion-stirred eyes ! 

At eighteen—thoughtless, trusting, uncalcu- 
lating as eighteen ought to be—Hester Tredwin 
asked no better happiness than this; and she 
laid her head on the pillow that night half in- 
credulous still as to her own good fortune. 

Fate decreed that one more strange experi- 
ence should be hers ere morning dawned. 
Waking suddenly after several hours of peace- 
ful sleep, she was startled by a bright light 
gleaming through the keyhole and chinks of 
her bed-room door. The fire in the grate had 
died completely out, and a stable-clock striking 
one just beneath her window convinced the girl 
that the general household of Combe Manor 
must have long retired to rest. 

With a hasty but uncontrollable impulse, she 
jumped out of bed, and, noiselessly opening her 
door, peeped into the gallery. 

The sight she saw almost took away her 
breath. Within a few paces of her advanced 
Miss Carruthers, candle in hand, her tall figure 
draped in a sweeping dressing-gown. of rose- 
colored cashmere, a marvelous erection of lace 
and ribbons—presumably a night cap—tower- 

















ing on het head. The light she carried fell fall 
upon her gaunt and pallid features, upon her 
hollow cheeks, from which all paint had disap- 
peared, upon the plaited braids of gray hair 
hanging upon her shoulders, upon—oh! crown- 
ing horror!—her dark, widely opened, yet 
sightless eyes, fixed on vacancy with the terri- 
ble, immovable stare of the sleep-walker. 

Transfixed with fear, Hester remained motion- 
less as the figure glided past her, phantom-like, 
down to the very end of the long, dark gallery, 
pausing there to stand as though spell-bound 
before the great unshuttered window, and set- 
ting down the flaring candle on the floor beside 
it, to wring its hands twice, thrice, uttering the 
while a low, smothered cry. 

Trembling like an aspen-leaf, the girl watched 
until Miss Carruthers noiselessly retraced her 
steps, disappearing finally into her own room 
again, and closing the door gently behind her. 

The whole affair had not occupied five min- 
utes; but sleep visited the eyes of Hester Tred- 
win no more, and at earliest dawn she stole 
down the gallery to investigate the mysterious 
window more closely. 

She found nothing within or without to 
gratify her curiosity, or to afford any clue to 
the strange sight she had witnessed some hours 
before. The window itself was of a considerable 
height—some twelve or fourteen feet—from the 
ground ; it was composed entirely of large panes 
of ruby glass, and opened from floor to ceiling, 
French fashion, instead of with the more ordi- 
nary sash-line. The reason for this was not 
apparent, as there was neither balcony nor 
veranda beyond. The view it commanded was 
peaceful in the extreme. Beyond the large 
paved court-yard, shut in by heavy iron gates, 
stretched a fine avenue of elms, for which Combe 
Manor was renowned. A sudden turn in the 
wide road hid the distant lodge wholly from 
sight. Seen through the crimson glass, the leaf- 
less trees seemed bathed in the ruddy glow of 
sunrise. A few rooks cawed sleepily amongst 
the bare branches, while at the bend of the drive 
an old man was gathering dead leaves into a 
basket. 

+ ~ * + * 

It was a still, mild afternoon early in Febru- 
ary. A groom, dressed in the dark-green livery 
of Combe Manor, was leading a very handsome, 
showy chestnut mare gently up and down a nar- 
row by-street in Torchester. The mare was the 
property of Gilbert Sefton, and its owner was 
closely closeted with Mr. Snape, of the firm of 
Blundell & Snape, chief solicitors in Torchester, 
whose small and inconvenient offices were situ- 
ated in thé very narrowest, dingiest, most “un- 
get-at-able” fittle corner in the whole town. 
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“T am sorry I cannot give you a more satis- 

factory answer, Captain,” Mr. Snape was saying, 
carefully paring his finger-nails with a penknife 
while he spoke, as though that occupation were 
the one absorbing interest of his life. The 
junior partner in the firm was a man of fully 
sixty-seven, large featured and loose-limbed, 
with a pair of shaggy, grizzled eyebrows, from 
beneath which peered forth two strangely keen, 
intelligent gray eyes. “It would be idle for 
me, as a friend, to buoy you up with any false 
hopes,” the lawyer went on. “ Unquestionably, 
as her only surviving relative, you have every 
right to the position of Miss Carruthers’s heir ; 
but a woman ‘possessing, as she does, absolute 
control over the whole of her property is a very 
dangerous foundation to build such expectations 
upon ; and, although I may be guilty of a slight 
infringement of professional etiquette, I will not 
conceal from you that, when, about two years 
since, we dréw up a will according to your 
aunt’s instructions—which will was, I admit, 
subsequently destroyed by her orders—your 
name was merely mentioned as legatee for a 
trifling amount, the bulk of her fortune, as far 
as my memory. serves me, being distributed 
amongst various charities.” 
_ Gilbert Sefton’s brow grew dark as night at 
the lawyer’s words. His gloved right hand 
closed suddenly like a vice on the gold-mounted 
hunting-stock he held. Mr. Snape saw the 
action and shut his penknife with a sharp click. 
He had witnessed one or two ebullitions of pas- 
sion on the part of his present client with re- 
gard to Miss Carruthers and her misdeeds, and 
was in no way desirous of having the experience 
repeated. 

“While there is life there is hope, remember, 
my dear sir,” he remarked, trying to say some- 
thing pleasant, as he rose from his Windsor 
chair, and pushed up his gold-rimmed spectacles 
on to his bald forehead as an intimation that 
the interview was ended. “ With her change- 
able temperament, your aunt may turn and do 
you justice at the very last moment; and you 
may be quite sure that any promise you or any 
one else extracted from her as to the disposal of 
her money would not bind her in the slightest 
degree if she felt inclined to alter her mind on 
the subject. All you can do is patiently to 
await the future. It may not be long; Miss 
Carruthers is no longer a young woman, and her 
health has failed her greatly of late. The very 
fact of her revoking the will I was speaking of 
may be an indication that she repented the in- 
justice she had done you, and intends eventually 
to act more in your favor.” 

Captain Sefton rose‘from his seat and began 
to button his coat. 
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“ At any rate, you can assure me that no such 
absurd document. as you mentioned just now is 
in existence at present ?”’ he asked, carelessly. 

“Most emphatically I can, as far as my 
own knowledge extends,” was the cautious reply. 

“ And how about Oliver & Graham, those fel- 
lows in Gray’s Inn?” questioned Gilbert, as with 
a meditative air he rolled a cigarette. He had 
good reasons of his own for believing that his 
aunt had quarreled with her London lawyers ; 
but, having failed to obtain a straightforward 
answer from either them or herself on this 
subject, he had determined to try to get the in- 
formation out of Mr. Snape. When Gilbert 
Sefton had any particular end in‘view, he liked 
to make very sure of the-ground he worked on, 
and he was doing his best to make very sure 
now. 

Mr. Snape, whom nature certainly never in- 
tended for a lawyer, answered him without re- 
serve; he was a kindly, large-hearted old man, 
with sons of his own comfortably and honorably 
working their way in the world ; and he felt acer- 
tain pity for this handsome ne’er-do-well scape- 
grace whom he had known from a boy, and who, 
at five-and-thirty, was utterly dependent on the 
caprices of a whimsical, half-cracked old woman 
like Alicia Carruthers. . 

“Miss Carruthers had some difference of 
opinion with Messrs. Oliver & Grabam a little 
time since,” he answered, with a half smile. 
“Tt resulted in every paper of hers they held 
being transferred to our firm; and, as I had the 
examining of them all, I can testify to the fact 
that there was no will of any kind amongst 
them. I believe conscientiously, Captain Sefton, 
that at the present time my partner and myself 
represent your aunt’s sole legal advisers.” 

“Well, at any rate, I shall know who is an- 
swerable for it if Combe Manor and five thou- 
sand a year fall in to the Choctaw Indians!” re- 
joined Captain Sefton, with a sudden assumption 
of gayety. “Ta-ta, Snape—awfully obliged to 
you for boring yourself with. my affairs for so 
long. Remember, I leave myself entirely in 
your hands; if you can put in a good word for 
me with my aunt, I know you will do so.” 

He lounged out of the lawyer’s office as he 
spoke, and stood leaning idly against the small, 
dark entrance to the house till his horse was 
brought up. Telling the groom he had no fur- 
ther orders for him, he trotted leisurely away 
down the lonely high-road, deep in thought. 

- So absorbing were his meditations, indeed, 
that he well-nigh forgot a second appointment 
he had made for that afternoon, besides his in- 
terview with Mr. Snape, and. was half up the 
elm avenue leading to Combe, now growing gray 
and shadowy in the early twilight, ere he re- 
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membered, and turned his horse aside amongst 
the fallen brown leaves and bare branches of a 
plantation to keep it. 

Some one else, it seemed, had been faithful to 
the tryst, at all hazards. Hester Tredwin. was 
waiting for him there, shrouded in a long russet 
cloak of the color of the withered leaves, the 
hood drawn half over her rufiled wavy locks, her 
lovely face all aglow with the haste she had 
made, 

Gilbert Sefton sprang from the chestnut’s 
back, and, slinging the bridle over one arm, 
took the fair, blushing cheeks in his two hand:- 

“T nearly forgot all about you, Hester mine,” 
he whispered, gayly. “It is true, I assure you; 
but you need not look so jealous, child, for it 
was only old Snape, with his eternal croaking, 
who put you out of my head. Come and sit 
down a minute.” He drew her with him to the 
stump of a fallen tree, and placed himself beside 
her. “There does not seem to be much chance 
for me with my worthy aunt,” he remarked, bit- 
terly, as he took one of the girl’s slender hands 
in his, and drew off the warm glove that covered 
it—“no likelihood, so far as I can see, of my 
ever having a home of my own at all, much less 
one I could ask any woman to share with me, 
Hester.” 

He spoke sadly for the express purpose of 
seeing the ready sympathy in Hester’s tender 
face ; to her alone in all the world could Gilbert 
Sefton pose as an ill-used hero of romance—a 
man. who had been buffeted all his life by storms 
of ill-fortune, and strokes of adverse fate. 
Hester believed in and adored him, and her 
lover would sooner have led a forlorn hope than 
remove the scales from her innocent eyes, and 
show himself to her in his true colors. Like 
many another bad man, he had an almost super- 
stitious reverence for purity, and the girl’s child- 
ish ignorance of all evil had, in reality, afar 
stronger hold over him than her beauty alone 
would ever have obtained. 

“You would marry me, would you not, to be 
mistress of Combe, Hester?” he whispered, well 
knowing what her answer would be. “By and 
by, in years to come, if some rare stroke of good 
fortune should ever make it mine, I shall come 
home and remind you of your promise. But I 
forgot” —interrupting himself quickly—‘‘I must 
not tie you, child. What am I, beggar that I 
am, to bid any woman waste and wear out her 
youth and loveliness waiting for me ?” 

With the frank trust of a child, Hester Tred- 
win laid her disengaged hand beside its fellow 
in her lover’s broad palm, and rested her soft 
cheek against his tweed-clad shoulder. 

“T would wait for you till I was old and gray- 
haired ,Gilbert,” she whispered, never dreaming 
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in her innocence that in such circumstances 
Gilbert himself might nut be quite so willing to 
fulfill his share of the bargain. “But that I 
fear to do you harm, I would go straight to Miss 
Carruthers now and plead for you. I cannot 
believe that, if she really knew the straits you 
are in for money, she would refuse her help. 
Sometimes I think that more than half her harsh 
manner is assumed to hide her real feelings; and 
at any rate, we know ”—and the girl’s voice fell 
to alow whisper—‘“ that she has not yet forgot- 
ten she was once young herself.” 

Captain Sefton drew the slight figure nearer 
to him, and raised his dark face above the bent 
head, so that it was invisible to his companion. 

“Tell me, dear,” he questioned, in a low, in- 
credulous voice—“she does not still keep up 
that folly, does she? Or, if so, she must be 
aware of what she is about, and the whole affair 
is just one of her ‘fads ’—I can’t imagine Aunt 
Alicia dreaming and wringing her hands over a 
man who has been dust and ashes these thirty 
years! It says something for her constancy, 
certainly ; you would never be so faithful to me, 
Hester !” 

“T should never drive you from me, as your 
aunt drove her lover away,” responded Hester, 
with grave simplicity. “Mrs. Sarel has told 
me the whole story, Gilbert. Fancy Miss Car- 
ruthers standing at that window and watching 
the man she loved so dearly ride out of sight 
mad with passion at her cruel words, and then 
hearing the next morning that he was drowned, 
and that she could never see him or speak to 
him again! No wonder the remembrance 
haunts her very dreams.” She paused, shud- 
dering. “It haunts even me,” she went on, 
hurriedly. “If I had anything to do with 
Combe, I would block up the red window, or, if 
that could not be done, I would put plain panes 
of clear glass there that would let the whole- 
some, honest sunshine through, instead of that 
unnatural crimson glare. Only last night I had 
a terrible dream about it. I dreamed that the 
fastening had been left nndone somehow, and 
Miss Carruthers—” 

She was interrupted suddenly. Captain Sef- 
ton put her from him with a half-impatient 
gesture, and with a slight shiver rose from his 
seat on the tree-stump. 

“A chill, Hester mine,’ he said, lightly, in 
answer to her inquiring eyes, “or perhaps a 
goose walking over my grave!. Fit accompani- 
ment, my dear, to your dolorous stories and 
dreams! I must tell Robbins to let us have a 
bottle of champagne at dinner.’ He drew the 
girl’s cloak closer round her as he spoke, and 
glanced at his watch. “ Your: half-hour of 
absence is ended, darling,” he whispered, ten- 
vou. LIv.—60. 
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derly. “Hurry home now. You ought not to 
be missed.” 

He had his foot in the stirrup as he uttered 
the last word, but lingered a minute, with a 
half-smile, watching the girl as she hurried off 
in the direction of the house. When a bend in 
the shrubbery hid her from view, he turned the 
mare once more into the avenue, and trotted 
home leisurely, as though just returning from 
his afternoon ride. 

The short wintry day was rapidly closing in, 
and the lights of Combe Manor twinkled cheer- 
fully here and there through the trees. Con- 
spicuous among them all shone the red win- 
Gow, its crimson panes casting a fiery glow down 
into the road beneath. Gilbert Sefton glanced 
up at it once or twice, a curious expression upon 
his dark face, as though he were mentally cal- 
culating its height from the ground. 

“She is right,” he muttered to himself. 
shall be altered if—” 

x * x * * 

It was long since the servants who waited at 
table had witnessed so festive a meal as the 
seven-o’clock dinner that night at Combe Manor. 
As a rule, Miss Carruthers observed a rigidly 
austere demeanor toward her nephew, varied 
by occasional flat and pungent contradictions of 
every opinion he expressed, which made con- 
versation at times most difficult to sustain. 
After two or three outrageous snubs, Gilbert, 
with a hopeless shrug of the shoulders, would 
usually resign himself to silence and the discus- 
sion of his dinner, and Hester, who, by virtue 
of her unwearied attentions to the pets, had 
very quickly made herself indispensable to her 
mnistress, and was consequently promoted to the 
honor of a seat at table, would spend her time 
glancing timidly from one to the other of her 
antagonistic companions, wondering which of 
them would break the interminable silence first. 
On this occasion, however, Gilbert seemed bent 
on displaying his powers of attraction to the ut- 
most. 

Laying himself regularly out to please, he 
proved sufficiently amusing as a raconteur to 
force his aunt to unbend, and listen to his con- 
versation almost against her will. Witty stories, 
racy jests, picturesque word-sketches, fell lightly 
from his facile lips; and Hester, listening spell- 
bound, and watching the suppressed excitement 
of the speaker’s dark, expressive face, asked her- 
self humbly what there could be in herself, a 
mere unformed schoolgirl, to attract the notice 
and gratify the taste of so brilliant a man of the 
world as Captain Sefton. 

Later on, her wonder at his varied talents, 
hitherto not exhibited, increased tenfold. Con- 
trary to his usual custom of lingering late over 
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his wine, Gilbert, on this particular evening, 
followed the ladies to the drawing-room im- 
mediately after dinner. The light there was 
soft, yet brilliant with the radiance of wax-can- 
dies and the sparkle of the great wood-fire. 

Hester Tredwin stood on the great tawny 
leopard skin before the glowing hearth, the 
folds of the white sprigged muslin she wore 
falling gracefully to her feet, the beads of a 
carved coral necklet, her one ornament, gleam- 
ing ruddily in the firelight against the curves 
of her snowy neck. 

In after-years she could always recall how she 
lingered there on that never-to-be-forgotten 
night, while Gilbert Sefton sang scraps of 
Moore’s melodies and old French ditties to his 
own accompaniment from the dim corner where 
the grand piano stood, and Miss Carruthers, 
gorgeous in crimson brocaded silk, sat bolt up- 
right in her high-backed chair, beating time 
unconsciously to the music. He sang a Spanish 
love-song afterward to a guitar that he pro- 
duced from somewhere, and improvised varia- 
tions on its well-known air with such marvelous 
facility that his aunt set down her Sevres coffee- 
cup to listen, and rapped her Chinese fan 
smartly against the inlaid table at her side in 
token of applause. 

“You should certainly have been an actor, 
Gilbert. You have mistaken your vocation,” 
she said, graciously, as, punctually at half-past 
ten o'clock, old Robbins, the butler, made his 
appearance with a silver tray of spirits and 
water and the bed-room candlesticks. “Sarel 
tells me you intend leaving Combe to-morrow. 
That is sudden, is it not?” 

There was a ring of something like kindliness 
in her hard, cold voice, as she spoke. Captain 
Sefton, pouring eut a good half-tumbler of 
brandy, to which he added but a dash of water, 
had his back to her at the moment, and swal- 
lowed the draught hastily before he answered. 

“ No more sudden than my movements usually 
are, Aunt Alicia,” he replied, carelessly, as he 
held the door open for Miss Carruthers and her 
companion to pass out. “If you will have me, 
though, I intend to run down again next week. 
Are there any commissions I can execute for 
you in town?” 

He addressed his aunt ; but his dark, passion- 
ate eyes were fixed on Hester. With sudden 
audacity, he snatched her to him, and kissed 
her violently once, twice, while Miss Carruthers, 
serenely unconscious of what was going on be- 
hind her, sailed majestically across the hall. 

“Good-night, my—Mrs. Gilbert Sefton,” he 
whispered mischievously in the girl’s ear as he 
released her, a red mark on her delicate cheek 
testifying to the violence of his embrace. 
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Alone in her room, Hester fairly trembled at 
the remembrance of his boldness. 

“Tf he would only tell the truth, or let me, 
it would save us both so much trouble,” she said 
to herself, as she sat by the fire unplaiting her 
long chestnut locks. “I love him so dearly, I 
would walk barefoot through the world for his 
sake; but I cannot bear remaining here and de- 
ceiving Miss Carruthers, who, after all, is kind 
to me in her way. I ought to leave, if Gilbert 
would let me, and write and explain the reason 
to her afterward. There must be other people 
in the world besides Miss. Carruthers who are 
lonely and need companions; or I might be a 
governess, and teach little children.” 

Absorbed in revolving all sorts of impossible 
plans in her mind, Hester, weary enough from 
a long walk that she had taken in the morning, 
grew gradually drowsy; she leaned her head 
against an angle of the white marble mantel- 
piece, and in five minutes dropped into a sound 
sleep. 

She woke with a violent start. Had some 
one called her? She could have sworn a voice 
in the room said, “Hester!” Trembling, she 
rose to her feet and stood listening. 

‘Only a trace of red lingered among the dying 
embers on the hearth; her candle, a fairly long 
one when she fell asleep, had burnt down to the 
very socket, and she moved to replace it with 
another. As she did so, she heard the now 
well-known rustling step in the passage outside. 

Creeping to the door, the girl opened it softly 
and peered out, as she had peered on the first 
night of her arrival at Combe. 

Miss Carruthers was hastening, as usual, down 
the gallery, with her customary rapid, unfalter- 
ing tread. High above her head she held a 
candle; but its light was almost quenched by 
the brilliant radiance of the moon, which 
streamed in unchecked upon the polished floor. 

Unchecked! Why, the window—the red 
window—great heavens! was wide open! And 
she— 

A warning scream rose to the lips of Hester 
Tredwin as the sleep-walker glided uncon- 
sciously on, on to the very brink of destruction ! 

Ere it could be uttered a strong hand covered 
her mouth, the iron grasp of one unseen held 
her firmly. A second later her shrieks rang 
out loud and shrill, rousing the echoes of the 
silent house and conveying to its occupants tid- 
ings of the dire catastrophe that had happened. 
* * * * * 

An inquest was held on the body of Miss 
Alicia Carruthers, spinster, of Combe Manor, in 
the county of Devon, who met her death by 
falling from the staircase window of her own 
house on the morning of the ninth of February, 

























at two o'clock A. M., the principal witnesses ex- 
amined being Captain Gilbert Vandeleur Sefton, 
nephew of the deceased, and Hester Tredwin, 
her companion and secretary. 

Captain Sefton deposed to the fact of having 
been roused from sleep by the sound of screams 
on the night in question, and of hastening to 
the assistance of Miss Tredwin, whom he found 
insensible on the floor of the gallery, the red 
window being, when he arrived there, wide 
open. 

Hester Tredwin, in her turn, gave evidence 
as to having actually witnessed her unfortunate 
employer’s fall. She screamed loudly, but was 
too late to render her any help. 

“Do you mean that, if you could have called 
out sooner, you might have awakened Miss 
Carruthers and thus possibly saved her life ?” 
asked the Coroner, Mr. Snape, compassion- 
ately. 

The witness merely bowed in answer. It had 
been found necessary for Mrs. Sarel, the house- 
keeper, to support her in her arms during the 
inquiry; her nerves had evidently been severely 
shaken. 

The whole affair seemed shrouded in mys- 
tery. After due deliberation the jury returned 
a verdict of “ Death by misadventure,” append- 
ing thereto a rider ascribing extreme careless- 
ness to the person or persons whose duty it was 
to see all doors and windows on the premises 
properly secured at night. The blame of this 
attached itself mainly to the head housemaid 
at Combe, a simple Devonshire girl, who swore 
solemnly to the red window’s having been closed 
as usual when she went to bed, but confessed 
with many tears to a doubt as to whether the 
“dratted bolt” on the top, which made all safe, 
had been drawn on that particular occasion or 
not. 

On this bolt, then, the whole inquiry seemed 
to hang; if left unfastened, there was nothing 
for poor Miss Carruthers to do but to turn the 
handle of the window, and thus, consciously or 
unconsciously, launch herself into eternity. 
Her sleep-walking propensities, and the roman- 
tic nightly visits to the spot where she had 
seen the last of a long-lost lover, were well 
known in the village and neighborhood, and 
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such a termination to a disappointed life was 
perhaps not much to be wondered at, after all. 

Only one person could have told a different 
story—a girl who lay in one of the upper rooms 
at Combe, for days and nights in the delirium 
of brain-fever, waited on only by Mrs. Sarel, 
whom she implored piteously to keep Gilbert 
away, for the red window had covered him with 
blood. 

a » * x « 

Two months later, when Hester Tredwin rose 
from her sick-bed, pale and hollow-eyed, a very 
spectre of her former self, she learned that, 
while searching among the late Miss Carruth- 
er’s private papers in the library at Combe, her 
solicitors, Messrs. Blundell & Snape, had discov- 
ered a will, dated only a few months back, 
drawn up by her own hands entirely, but signed 
in the presence of qualified witnesses, and in all 
respects a perfectly valid document. This paper 
directed the sale of Combe Manor and all its 
contents immediately on the decease of the tes- 
tatrix, the sum realized, together with the bulk 
of her private fortune, to be distributed among 
several flourishing charitable institutions, to 
which she had always been a large subscriber. 

There were three or four legacies to her old- 
est servants, and lastly a sum of five hundred 
pounds, bequeathed to her nephew, Gilbert 
Vandeleur Sefton. 

“Too bad!” pronounced society round about 
Torchester. ‘No wonder poor Captain Sefton, 
as soon as he heard the news, enlisted as a com- 
mon soldier in a regiment ordered on foreign 
service! But, between you and me, my dear, 
the woman was cracked—quite cracked, poor 
thing! Not a doubt in the world that she 
threw herself out of the staircase window on 
purpose; but, of course, the whole affair was 
hushed up as much as possible!” 

+ % es * * 

Many years afterward, when Gilbert Sefton 
had been long dead—he had died in India— 
rumor said by his own hand—when Hester 
Tredwin was a happy wife and mother, and this 
dread experience of her youth seemed to her 
like the memory of a half-forgotten dream, she 
told me the terrible story I have striven to re- 
produce here. 














RED ROSES: 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By Emity Reap. 


UR Sunday-school room, usually in good 

order, seemed to have saffered from an up- 
heaval. Most of the benches and chairs were 
piled into chaotic heaps, certainly not desirable 
to sit upon. Long ropes, stretched longitudi- 
nally, formed Rubicons that even a desperate 
Cesar might hesitate to cross; and great heaps 
of kalmia, or American laurel, were piled up in 
the corners. A large stove in the centre of the 
room was blowing red-hot in the laudable at- 
tempt to heat the atmosphere; and around it 
was grouped a bevy of girls still in their wraps, 
warming themselves before they began the 
formidable task of making the mass of greens 
into wreaths and garlands to adorn the church. 
They were talking eagerly and somewhat inco- 
herently, each one more intent upon being 
heard than listening to the information im- 
parted. They were not discussing the Christ- 
mas decorations, but a bit of village gossip; and 
there was evidently much to be said for and 
against the people implicated. 

“T don’t believe it. It is not in the least like 
Mary,” asserted a girl in a plaid blanket shawl, 
pinned comfortably, though not artistically, 
around her shoulders. 

“ As if one can answer for another! For my- 
self, I believe the whole story, and, what is 
more, under the circumstances I would have 
done precisely the same thing.” 

There was a small storm of remonstrance; 
for Eveleen Ewing, though she looked pretty 
enough in her seal cap to delude a saint, was 
eminently proper, and what they were so 
eagerly discussing was Mary Sinclair's surrep- 
titious walk that morning with Charley More. 
Charley is my far-off cousin, and I am very 
fond of him, but I was not sure that I approved 
of his falling in love with Mary, who is a small 
heiress in her own right, and for whom her 
guardian has higher aims than an ensign in the 
navy. 

It was the sight of me that broke up the 
group of girls around the stove. They did not 
care to discuss Charley before me; and they 
were at once busy in making the laurel into 
wreaths. In the midst of the cheerful hubbub 
the door opened, and Mary Sinclair came in 
leisurely, bringing a great draught of cold air 
with her. She seemed in no haste to begin 
work, but stood warming herself by the stove, 
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asking questions about the plan for the decora- 
tions and criticising those adopted, somewhat 
ruthlessly. 

“Why not have something new?” she said ; 
“not those everlasting heavy wreaths that 
would crush one if they fell.” 

“They would only ruin your bonnet. Be- 
sides, in all these years one has never been 
known to fall. So that there are lots of green, 
I, for one, don’t care how they are put up,” said 
Eveleen, who was making one of the objection- 
able wreaths. 

“Everything in the mass suits you. You 
have no eye for minutia,” said Mary, good- 
humoredly. 

“T care for small things on occasions. Just 
now, for instance, Mary, you are roasting gradu- 
ally.. Do take off your jacket and come and 
bunch for me.” 

Mary did as she was bidden, a little lazily. 
She did not seem to be much interested in the 
work before her. She is a tall girl, with a 
superb figure, and to see her do even so simple 
a thing as to hang her jacket on the peg isa 
pleasure. A moment afterward she had filled 
her arms with the sprigs of laurel and deposited 
them on a bench by Eveleen. Then she sat 
down on the end of the bench and began to 
bunch the greens in a lazy way. Evidently she 
was thinking of something else. I was busy 
breaking the branches into convenient lengths, 
and was so near the two girls I could not help 
overhearing what they said. For once in my 
life I am glad I was an eavesdropper. 

“You are not just from home,” Eveleen as- 
serted rather than questioned. 

“No? By the way, do you like large or 
small bunches? Medium ones? I suppose 
most things in life one had best take moder- 
ately, though to do so always is, don’t you 
think, a little tedious?” 

“Mary Sinclair, I am ashamed of you! 
Moderately, indeed! Do you think no one 
knows how long a time you have been walking 
this morning ?” 

“And down by the river, which was impru- 
dent, for the air is keen. But so was Charley, 
for that matter. He is tired of all this inde- 
cision on my part, and I do not blame him.” 

“Tired! Has Charley given you up ?” asked 
Eveleen, breathlessly. 




















“J should like to hear him say so. It would 


certainly be an odd sensation. No, my dear, it 
is not that he is tired of me, but of the uncer- 
tainty. And he does not fancy the secrecy, sup- 
posed though it be, of our meetings. I don’t 
suppose a sailor likes to feel uncertain on land ; 
he has so much of the sensation at sea. Fancy 
what it must be never to be sure of your foot- 
ing !” 

“T wish you would not talk nonsense, and 
also that you would give me better bunches.” 

“T thought that I was talking the baldest com- 
mon sense,” said Mary, arranging the next 
bunch with deliberation. “The facts are these: 
Charley joins his ship to-morrow night, Christ- 
mas though it be; for the next day he is to sail, 
or, to be exact—to steam for a couple of years in 
celestial seas—” 

“T think you are verging on the flowery ”— 
interrupted Eveleen. 

“That is because Charley is going to China. 
He pays me the compliment, God bless him, of 
thinking my word is as good as my note, which 
is gibberish to me ; and he pretends to be afraid 
that I may be persuaded to forget him during 
his absence, so of course he can’t go away with- 
out a decided pledge on my part.” 

“ And you have promised to marry him, O 
Mary !” said Eveleen, breathlessly. 

“No such good luck. Indeed, I am such a 
coward, I have not even engaged myself to 
marry him when he returns, and I am of age— 
of course I will; but I have not pledged my- 
self.” 

“Poor Charley! I am sorry for him—” 

“You need not be,” interrupted Mary. “I 
have not an idea of keeping him on the rack for 
over two years; though I have heard five 
fathoms of salt water cures love-sickness.” 

“ Another meeting? Mary, it is not prudent. 
You are the town talk already.” 

“T know it, and I do not intend to gratify the 
village gossip with my affairs. Charley’s plan 
is quite fanciful. He is to send me some roses— 
where he is to get them at this season I can’t 
think, but that is his affair. If I decide to hold 
myself engaged to him during his absence, I am 
to wear the roses. <A pretty conceit, is it not? 
I am only afraid if Charley is given to forming 
graceful devices he is not trustworthy.” 

Just then some one called me to consult about 
the window trimmings, and Mary followed me 
to give her opinion. I knew very well that she 
knew of my proximity during her confidences 
with Eveleen, and as Charley’s kinswoman 
counted on my sympathy. 

At twilight I was resting in my own special 
chair at my own fireside. We had worked up 
all the greens, and it being Christmas Eve, the 
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wreaths were to be hung, and the old church 
decorated—a bit of work that would take us at 
least until midnight. So I had come home for 
a cup of coffee and a little rest. 

I think I must have been dozing in my chair, 
for I did not hear Charley come in. Poor boy! 
I disliked this Chinese cruise almost as much as 
he did, for I was very fond of him, and two 
years is a great slice to be taken out of any one’s 
life. Besides, we always associate Christmas- 
tide with reunions, which makes separations at 
that time doubly doleful. Of course, the young 
sailor was not hilarious. A man in love easily 
slips into confidences; and as I proved a good 
listener, Charley was contented with me, stirred 
the fire into a flame, and drank more coffee than 
was good for him. 

Two years did not seem so interminable after 
we had talked an hour; especially as during 
them he hoped to receive his promotion, and 
Mary would be of age, and her own mistress. 
Certainly the young ensign was more cheerful 
when he got up to leave, than he was when he 
roused me out of my doze. 

“By the way, Charley,” I said, “have you 
sent your roses? Are they not rather impru- 
dent love-tokens to promise in December ?” 

“Mary has told you our device? She was 
opposed to another clandestine meeting: though 
we might have met here, might we not ?” 

“Perhaps. The roses are more uncertain 
mediums, I must confess, than maiden ladies,” 

“ Not in these days of improved horticulture. 
I have only to telegraph an order, and I will 
get them by this evening’s mail.” 

“T hope you may; but if they fail you come 
to me. See what lovely roses the Tracys have 
sent me for a Christmas gift.” 

“Tt isn’t quite the sort of gift I would sup- 
pose Tracy capable of giving,” said Charley, his 
nose well buried in my bow] of roses. 

“No; something very costly and decidedly 
showy would be more in his style. But his wife 
is different, and is too well-bred to take advan- 
tage of holiday gifts to put one under a heavy 
obligation.” 

Charley laughed. 

“‘T shall never burden any one by my gifts.” 

“No, you barter your roses for a lady love. 
It reads something like a fairy tale—Beauty 
and the Beast—only you are not ugly enough for 
the beast, and you are not an enchanted prince. 
Now go and find your roses, for the mail must 
be in and I ought to be at the church.” 

I had barely time to get on my wraps before 
Charley came back again, and I had the pleas- 
ure of saying, “I told you so.” The mail had 
brought him no roses; so he came to beg as 
many of mine as I would give him. Red was 
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Mary’s color, but Mrs. Tracy’s white ones were 
the handsomest, and there were more of them, 
so I made them into a bunch, leaving my bowl 
sadly depleted. 

“Now,” I said, “be off. Mary must be won- 
dering where her roses are. She will serve you 
right if she does not wear them, after all.” 

“They are too lovely for any girl to reject, 
even if a lover were not implicated. How shall 
I ever thank you for this wholesale robbery? 
Shall I bring you a teapot or a chest of tea from 
the Celestial country as a token of my lasting 
gratitude ?” 

“ An invitation to your wedding will suffice. 
Now go, before the roses fade.” 

An hour later Charley came over to the 
church. He whispered to me that the roses 
had been duly received, and then went among 
the young people in search of Mary and his 
nosegay, not waiting to hear me say she had 
not come yet. She had been late at all of our 
working gatherings that year, so no one re- 
marked upon her absence. And when at last 
she came every one was busy, so she did not at 
once throw off her wraps, but went from one 
little group to another, chatting gayly, though 
with a subdued ring of excitement in her 
voice. 

Some one had carried poor Charley off to the 
organ-gallery to wreath it, just before Mary 
came, so that he stood looking down on her, 
ten or twelve feet of empty space effectually 
separating them. Mary never looked up, 
though the carmine in her cheeks deepened 
under Charley’s gaze. She wore her favorite 
color in her blushes, so it was just as well that 
Charley’s roses were pale. 

“Mary, how idle you are! Do take off your 
wraps and go to work. We'll not get through 
before midnight,” called out Eveleen, who was 
working as if her life depended on her efforts. 

Mary moved slowly. taking off her jacket a 
little shamed-facedly, Eveleen was watching 
her; Charley leaning over the gallery in immi- 
nent danger to his neck. He held a hammer 
and nail in his hand preparatory to fastening 
up a wreath; but it was Mary who should have 
held Jael’s insignia of murder. Men say that 
a@ woman can never slay in a fair fight. Per- 
haps it is her physical weakness that causes her 
to wait her chance rather than make an attack. 
So a hammer often has suggested murder to a 
masculine mind, while a nail has given the hint 
to the feminine intellect. 

Mary’s jacket was not easily removed, and I 
offered her my assistance. How very hand- 
some she looked in her black, well-fitting dress, 
that showed her beautiful figure to perfection. 
She wore no ribbons to relieve her sable gown, 
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but a great bunch of blood-red roses. I don’t 
think that I, for a moment, was ever more sur- 
prised, since I had selected from my bow] the 
white ones for Charley. Of course, the next 
moment came the only solution to the mystery 
—Charley’s red roses must have arrived, after 
all, and my lovely white ones were cruelly sac- 
rificed. After all, that is the common fate of 
old people when they are too ardent in their 
offer of help to the young. I had robbed my 
parlor of my bowl of roses and had foolishly 
sacrificed a kind friend’s Christmas gift. 

Charley’s hammer had avicioussound. Talk 
of a woman’s never hitting a nail on the head— 
judging from Charley’s blows, a sailor is not a 
whit more fortunate. And not only my young 
kinsman’s carpentry, but his manners, were 
atrocious. He scarcely spoke to any one; gave 
what few services he was called upon to make, 
grudgingly; and was altogether most disagree- 
able. His usually pleasant cheerfulness had, 
like Bob Acre’s courage, oozed out of his finger- 
ends. His going to sea next day accounted for 
his low spirits; but his loss of temper needed a 
different rendering. And our good-natured gos- 
sips were not long in finding it. Since he, with 
much ostentation, kept away from Mary Sin- 
clair, it was patent that he had discovered that 
she had been flirting with him, and that all of 
their surreptitious meetings had only been a 
passing amusement to her. The sympathy was 
with Charley; and his manners, for which I 
blushed, were, under the trying circumstances, 
excusable. I have always held that the highest 
compliment paid to a woman is that she is never 
apologized for. Condemned she often is; but 
when she fails she is considered a ruin: which 
means. that a failure is not so very common that . 
the world grows used to it. 

And Mary—well, she worked diligently, and 
perhaps only anear observer would have noticed 
she was nervous. She was busy in one of the 
transepts, and Fred Hastings not only helped her, 
but looked pre-eminently happy. Why, puzzled 
me: for I was never one to doubt cause and 
effect ; and besides, I heard Mary give him such 
a decided snub, that nothing but a transcendent 
hope could have tided him over it. Altogether, 
I was sorely perplexed, and began to think 
peace on earth was the holy angels’ wish rather 
than a reality. 

“ Miss Alethea, what can Mary mean?” asked 
Eveleen, in great distress. “She wears Charley’s 
roses, and then flirts with Fred Hastings.” 

“Does she wear Charley’s roses? [ at first 
thought she did ; but judging from my kinsman’s 
behavior, I am sure they are not his. And also 
from young Hastings’ manner I rather opine he 
is the giver.” 




















“But, Miss Alethea, if they were Fred Has- 
tings’, Mary would not wear them. Even if she 
cared for him, she would not treat Charley so 


to-night,” said Eveleen. “And besides, why 
should Fred chance to send roses to-day ?” 

“Just because it is to-day. Why, I have had 
a Christmas gift of them myself—a gift I ap- 
preciated, but foolishly squandered.” 

I saw Eveleen looked perplexed. 

“There is a mistake somewhere,” I explained. 
“Only I don’t intend to put it upon Mary, until 
I know I must. She wears her red roses loyally, 
even if under a mistake.” 

“But think how awfully unlucky, if Charley 
should sail under a misapprehension,” began 
Eveleen. 

“Which he must not do.” 

Just then Charley came to where we were. 

“Cousin—” he said, quite calmly—“I am 
going to leave in the earliest train to-morrow, 
and—” 

“ Will have no Christmas service, and no din- 
ner,” I interrupted. “ Well, at least you shall 
not miss my Christmas gift, which I intend shall 
be quite valuable. If you are tired, you can go 
over home; and if you want to smoke, you can 
light the gas in the dining-room. I will come 
as soon as I can; andif you want my blessing 
and an old woman’s Christmas gift wait till I 
come.” 

Charley went away, making no promises. I 
grew tired and impatient before the church 
was dressed; for the clock in the tower struck 
twelve just as we finished. As the new day 
rang in, all of our busy workers gathered round 
the organ and sang the Gloria in Excelsis, the 
great Christmas hymn. It sounded sweet, 
though a little weird, as it floated through the 
dark, empty church, seemingly all the darker 
in its heavy shrouding of green. 

I was sitting in a front pew close to the chan- 
cel. The transepts were in complete darkness. 
“Thou that takest away the sins of the world, 
have mercy,” sounded like a wail through the 
empty church. I thought I heard a sob quite 
near me ; and putting out my hand, I touched a 
bowed head. Some one was kneeling in the side 
pew. At my touch, the head was quickly raised, 
and my hand fell on the soft petals of roses. 

“Mary—” I whispered—‘ come home with 
me. I have something to say to you.” 

She at once rose obediently. I could hear 
her footstep on the brick aisle as we together 
stole out of the church into the churchyard. 
The great, triumphant words of the angels’ 
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hymn seemed to follow— Thou only art holy, 
Thou only art the Lord.” I slipped my hand 
through Mary’s arm, and hurried her on. A 
moment more, and Fred Hastings’ deep bass 
would cease, and he would be hunting for her. 

“Had you no other roses to wear to-night ?” 
I asked, abruptly, being well out of the church- 
yard and making a rapid and oblique transit 
over the green, toward my own domicile. 

“Mrs. Tracy sent me some white ones,” said 
Mary, indifferently. 

“Mrs. Tracy ?” 

“Yes; do not you remember when we went - 
through her conservatory last week and admired 
the white roses? Well, she sent me a great 
bunch. I knew them at once.” 

“Oh! you did! Yet you are mistaken. I 
sent you the roses, or rather Charley did.” 

“ And the red roses?” she asked breathlessly. 

“Well, of course, I can’t say; but from ob- 
servation I think they were young Hastings’ 
Christmas gift. Quite nicely thought of,” I 
added, in approbation. And then, having 
reached my own threshold, I said: “Come in, 
my dear. I havea gift which I might as well 
give you now, since it is really Christmas morn- 
ing.” 

“Tt is so very late,” she said, demurring on 
my doorstep, which is so hospitably low I had 
no trouble in drawing her into my tiny hall; 
and then I shut her in. 

The odor of tobacco-smoke was not to be de- 
nied. A stranger would have convicted me of 
smoking. Just then I preferred the odor to 
that of roses or any other blossom. Charley 
was waiting for me. He did not see who was 
with me when he tossed the remains of his cigar 
into the grate. 

“T thought you would never come,” he said. 

I made no answer, but closed the door on 
them. I was very sure that one glance at 
Mary’s face would bring Charley back to his 
old allegiance; and I also noticed that Mary 
wore no roses. 

Next day I heard that Fred Hastings found 
his way to church strewn with red rose-leaves, 
which I hope he found suggestive. 

And—well, I had a cozy Christmas dinner in 
my little dining-room. There were just four of 
us—Mary, Eveleen, Charley,and I. We werea 
right merry party, even though one of us was 
en route for the Antipodes; for we had a firm 
belief in the stability of the world and that 
Christmas comes once a year; and for two of us 
roses bloomed in the holidays. 











OUT OF TUNE. 


* A’ some writer says, her life is, after all, 
‘but sweet bells jangled out of tune,” 
said Mrs. Grayson, as she finished the story she 
had been telling me of the life of a mutual 
friend of our girlhood—bright, beautiful Clara 
Dale, from whom I had not heard before in 
years. I remember her so well as she was when 
we were at school together—shy, earnest, and 
thoughtful, with such a passion for the beauti- 
ful in nature, and so wondrous a talent for trans- 
ferring it to canvas, that I never doubted but 
she was destined to me famous as an artist. 
She seemed to see the very soul of everything. 
The rocks and hills, the forests and valleys, 
were all alive to her, and spoke as with “tongues 
of flame” and prophecy, ever calling her onward 
and upward. Who could have dreamed she would 
have given up all for gold? that she of all others 
would have married a man of low ambitions 
and tastes, many years her senior, with wealth 
for his only recommendation? Who could 
wonder that, in sinking to a mere “society 
lady,” she should set “all the sweet bells of her 
life jangling out of tune”? God meant her for 
something nobler and better than this. Why did 
she not keep to her high estate, and live for 
urer purposes? It saddened me to think of 
er rich talent being “ wrapt in a napkin,” and 
left to rust and corruption. I could not put it 
out of my mind for a long time after Mrs. Gray- 
son had gone, and when Walter came home in 
the evening, I told it all to him. 

“Poor little wife!” said he, “don’t look so 
sad ; hers is but one case in many, and what can 
you do to help any of them? There are so 
many ‘sweet bells jangled out of tune’ in this 
great world, that you would sink beneath the 

oad if you were to take them all upon your 
tender heart in this way.” 

“But one must feel, Walter,’ I answered, 
“and the hurt is all the deeper because there 
seems so little I can do to set things right, and 
make music where now there is discord. Why 
will any one spoil their lifeso? Why can’t it 
be that each one shall walk bravely and 
patiently in the way God seems to have marked 
out for her, even though she walks alone? 
Why must she so desecrate her womanhood and 
accept of a home which can never be a true home 
if love is not there? Oh! I wish we women 
were stronger to bear temptation, that we 
oftener dared to be true and honest to our own 
hearts and conscience! Aurora Leigh speaks of 
the ‘ mislaid keys of earth and Heaven.’ Some- 
times it seems to me the keysare nearly all mis- 
laid, and who will ever find them for us? I look 
out from 

‘ The safe, sweet corner of the household fire, 

Behind the heads of children,’ 
but, oh! I see so much that is wrong and out of 
tune in human life! I ache to do something to 
help right it all. I want every one to feel that 
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‘earth’s crammed with Heaven,’ and that we 
need none of us miss of our allotted share. But 
what can I do to make it so, Walter?” and I 
turned despairingly to him. His arm tightened 
around me as he answered me: 

“Just what you have done all along, little 
woman, the very best you can here in our own 
home. Train our little girls to worthy woman- 
hood, and you will have done very much to 
help find the ‘ mislaid keys’ We cannot know 
how far and wide the true househdld fire shines 
out, or how much it does to cheer and strengthen 
all it touches. I don’t mean that you should 
confine your work wholly to our home, or that 
you should not ‘sow the seed’ wherever you 
may; but that God has set you in a home, and 
intrusted little ones to our care and training, is 
His call to work there, His promise and assur- 
ance that this is what He would have you to do 
for Him and His. Here you can best find the 
lost keys, and set all the joy-bells ringing.” 

A cry from baby Hazel called me into the 
nursery just then, but Walter’s words had com- 
forted me, and, as I sat softly rocking the little 
crib, I found myself humming over some lines 
I had read that morning: 


“The sweetest lives are those to duty wed. 
Whose deeds both great and small 
Are close-knit strands of an unbroken thread, 
Where love ennobles all. 
The world may sound no trumpets, ring no bells, 
The Book of Life the shining record tells.” 


Yes, I am sure Walter is right. Though others 
may work in different ways, I can best serve m 
kind by teaching our four little girls the aed 
ness and beauty of womanhood, and helpin 
them grow so strong and true that neither old 
nor anything else shall turn them from the safe 
paths of right. I mean there shall be no “ bells 
out of tune ” in their lives if I can help it, but, 
please God, I will make them all healthy 
women, healthy in body, mind, and soul, women 
who shall see the need of doing earnest work in 
the world, and live up to the full measure of 
usefulness and honor. What could I do better 
than this? Ifevery mother would do the same 
for her children, if every father set the example 
of right living in his daily life, would there not 
be a great and sure reformation, and earth in 
very truth come to be “crammed with Heaven,” 
full of blessedness and peace unspeakable ? 

Not only our daughters, but our sons, too, 
should be trained to purity of thought and pur- 
pose. Among the strange problems that vex 
mé, none seems to me more strange or unsoly- 
able than this: that wrong is looked upon as 
any less wrong in a boy or man than in a girl 
or woman. ‘What has sex to do with right or 
wrong? with purity or impurity of action? 
Why is an act which almost any one will admit 
is wrong in its very conception overlooked and 
condoned in a man as it never is in a woman? 
Why may we not look for virtue and purity in 
one as surely as in the other? Why excuse its 














lack in one more than in the other? Why do 
we let our sons read books and frequent places 
which we would never permit in our daughters ? 
By what right does a man ask for virtue in his 
wife if he cannot bring her virtue in himself? 
How dare he ask her to mingle her purity with 
his impurity? It seems to me a wrong against 
which the very heavens should cry out, and yet 
we see it going on around us every day in high 
places and in low places alike, and how few 
there are to say, “It is wrong and should not, 
must not, be!’ How few who “set their 
shoulders to the wheel” and try to lift the 
world out of this rut into which it has so 
strangely fallen! Where lies the blame of it 
all ? 

My cheeks grow hot with shame and my very 
heart is wrung with the horror of the accusa- 
tion, and yet truth makes me say it. O my sis- 
ter women ! it lies in great measure at our door! 
We are the guilty ones; we have proven false 
to Right and Honor, and let their once spotless 
robes be dragged in the mire and scum of in- 
iquity. It is largely because men know we will 
overlook these things in them and receive them 
into our homes just the same, that we will go 
right on uniting our lives with theirs and shut 
our eyes to the damning record, that they will 
still have our smiles and our favors, our service 
and our love, that they dare to do as they do. 
They know that we, as a class, do not look for 
them to make the temple of their souls “ beau- 
tiful, entire, and clean,” that we do not ask for 
it in them as they do in us, and so they go on 
in the easy ways of sin and conventionality, and 
we call them good and noble; we love them, 
we bear children for them in silence, though in 
after years, when we see in our innocent child 
the evil effect of a parent’s sin, our hearts cry 
out in bitterness and we feel that something must 
be done. Then let us do something before it is 
too late. We have no right to bring this re- 
proach upon ourselves and shame and sufferin 
upon the children we bear. The onde 
should be the same for all, and men and women 
together should do their best to live up to it. 
Wrong is wrong, whoever does it, and’sooner or 
later the punishment will surely follow. 

Let us rouse ourselves, O women! and cast 
this blame from us. Let us teach our daughters 
to know and honor right regardless of sex; to 
look for virtue in their gentlemen friends as in 
their lady friends, and be satisfied with nothing 
less. Let us teach our sons that they, as well as 
their sisters, must be pure and true, and only 
this is right or manly. Let us give our whole 
hearts to the work, looking to the Highest for 
strength and guidance, and some day the ser- 
pent shall be cast out of our Eden. 

We must not rest until this is done, for this 
evil is laying hold upon the very citadel of our 
hearts and homes, and we must uproot it while 
we may. Before we cry for wider fields of labor, 
let us do our work thoroughly here and _ make 
it impossible for any man to say, “Woman 
made it easy for me to stray from virtue.” Our 
sons are born with just as clean souls as our 
daughters, and God will some day ask us why 
we did not keep them so. 

It is with joy that I have watched the growth 
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of the “White Cross Legion.” It is a move in 
the right direction, and all true hearts must 
give it Godspeed. It is a work in which we 
may all take part, no matter how busy our 
home-lives may be, and great good must come 
from it. Let 4 church, every neighbor- 


hood, organize its “ Legion ” and help to spread 
the blessing from place to place. There is work 
and hope—great hope—for all, if we will only 
be up and doing while yet it is day. 

EARNEST. 


CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 


URING Christmastide the little folks look 
forward with much glee to the customary 
treats and gatherings. Ofttimes it is a matter 
of much perplexity to their elders how to grant 
the desired recreation without its proving detri- 
mental to the health of the young people. It 
is well to bear in mind their tender years, keep- 
ing the enjoyments in harmony with them, and 
not carrying them beyond their proper stage in 
life. Let the hours be early, the excitement 
simple and of a healthy, child-like tone. Why 
should not children’s parties occupy the same 
hours which at home, in holiday time, are gen- 
erally devoted to a family frolic, namely, from 
five to nine? Surely it is far wiser than the 
later hours, and the poor little wan faces, with 
tired tempers, on the following morning. As 
the little visitors arrive, have them ushered 
into the tea-room, to be regaled with milk and 
water, tea and coffee well diluted with the same, 
bread and butter, jam sandwiches, buns and bis- 
cuits of all kinds. A variety of cakes, espe- 
cially when sugared, are a desirable addition, 
but avoid any rich recipes. 

Tea being over, the children should wend 
their way to the ball-room, round which have 
been arranged objects of interest, such as puz- 
zles, picture-books, dolls’ houses, farmyards, to 
form an amusement until all the guests have 
arrived, when the diversions of the evening can 
be entered upon collectively. When dancing 
has been selected, and there is a little difficulty 
in keeping up the merriment, it is a good plan 
for the hostess, with a few of her intimate 
friends, to have a pretty country or fancy dress 
dance by their children, which the others soon 
learn to copy. For quite young children round 
games will be found far more in accordance 
with their taste. All games of forfeits give 
pleasure, especially if prizes of bonbons be be- 
stowed upon those not incurring more than a 
certain number of forfeits. The “one-horned 
lady (or gentleman) always one-horned ” gener- 
ally provokes a great deal of merriment. For 
this the horns can be made of colored paper, 
with tassels at the end, and rendered very 
pretty. Christmas bags offer a nice little change 
during the evening. These should be formed 
from tissue paper, and measure eighteen inches 
long by a quarter of a yard wide. Fill them 
with bonbons and crackers. The children are 
blindfolded, and advance with a stick to strike 
the bag, which is suspended by a thread in the 
middle of an arch or doorway. If the bag be 
struck, the sweeties are scattered, to the enjoy- 
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ment of the lookers-on. A huge bran-pie is 
another simple diversion. A number of small 

ifts, incl in separate papers, should be bur- 
ied under the bran, and each child is allowed 
to strive for a prize by helping her or himself 
to so many | spoonfuls of the bran. When 
the hostess decides upon presenting each of her 
young visitors with a New Year’s gift, it is often 
@ question how this may be managed gracefully 
in default of the familiar tree. Many ways 
may be suggested, and among them a bazaar. 
Let a large room be set aside for this purpose, 
and the presents arranged on tables, prettily 
draped, to represent stalls. Pink and white- 
glazed calico will answer for this purpose, and 
the names of the stalls, such as “ New Year,” 
“Santa Claus,” etc., can be studded by paper 
rosettes or roses on a broad band of the mate- 
rial. The room will look gay illuminated by a 
number of tiny Chinese aby On entering 
the bazaar each child should be given a small 
tarletan purse filled with shells or beans, and 
these will take the place of money, each article 
on the stall being marked at the price of ‘such. 
It is a mistake to give sweeties for money, as 
the juvenile market-folk are apt to demolish 
= coin, and then grieve at not being able to 

uy. 

Another mode of distributing New Year’s 
os is to arrange for a Snow Maid to enter the 

all-room during the evening, bearing on her 
arm a large snow-basket, filled by gifts, covered 
by wool, s tive of snowballs. After singing 
a bright and merry song, and addressing a few 
oe words to some of the children, she 
pelts them with snowballs, but reserves a few, 
so that none may be disappointed. The Maid’s 
attire can be made from white sateen, the skirt 
edged by a band of fluffed wool well frosted, and 
tufted all over with the same. The bodice 
must correspond, also the slippers. Form a 
crown of icicles, and fasten to it a long tulle veil 
frosted and snow tufted. Sling a small fagot of 
holly and mistletoe across the back, and a pair 
of miniature skates or a robin on the shoulder. 
Select gifts not easily broken, nor likely to prove 
heavy when thrown. Balls, purses,small work- 
cases, thimbles, penknives, folding scissors, and 
bead necklaces would answer for this purpose. 
Fresh life may be given to the party by sud- 
denly drawing back the curtains in front of a 
window, and revealing a post-office, where each 
visitor. will find an addressed envelope waiting, 
containing a New Year’s card and quaint note 
of fun or sage advice. 

It is a pretty fashion to have the gifts dis- 
tributed by the Snow King in his snow cave. 
The entrance to a small room will require to be 
draped by white, some glass icicles hung round 
the door, and over should be “ Welcome,” which 
is in large snow letters. The interior of the 
room must be draped in white, tent fashion. 
Glazed calico or sheets may be utilized, bein; 
fastened to the centre of the ceiling, and fhemsie 
back to the sides of the room by a rope fixed 
from the corners. The king, attired in white, 
and surrounded by piles of snowballs, will pre- 
sent one to each visitor. The tent is prettiest 
when lighted by red lamps, and with a small 
tree hung with glittering baubles at one side of 
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the king. The supper table can be quickly and 
suitably PRrcente in a similar manner. On 
the centre of a raised dais, reaching nearly 
the entire length of the table, stand the same 
tree. Envelop the pot with frosted snow, and 
cover the whole of the top of the dais by the 
same, or, if preferred, with swansdown cloth. 
Trim the edge of the latter by a wreath of red- 
berried holly and mistletoe, and place within 
this margin a row of very small red globe lamps. 
Arrange at regular distances glass dishes of 
erystalli fruits, supported on tripods about 
eight inches high. The tripods are novel and 
pretty, formed from three stout briars bound by 
ne twine in the middle, and covered by crushed 
tinfoil. In the soft red light such will offer the 
appearance of silver. Crackers of bright colors 
stood upright, in threes, are a help toward a 
unique decoration. It is an improvement to 
shake a small quantity of golddust over the 
Christmas tree. Another suggestion for the 
supper table is the nomi Place a large 
looking-glass in the centre; form a miniature 
island from moss and small palms; border the 
lass with moss; cut several oranges in lily 
ori, and arrange them, with the addition of a 
few shaped laurel leaves, on the artificial lake. 
To complete the adornment, a few sugar or 
china swans will be necessary. 

With reference to the refreshments offered, 
lemonade generally meets with favor, as also 
cherry sirup and various other sweet non-alco- 
holic beverages. Every variety of sandwich 
may be recommended, and temptingly dressed 
blanc-mange, jelly, custards, birds’ nests of rice 
and preserve, cakes, biscuits, and light fruit. 
As a parting gift, let each little one receive a 
packet of sweeties to cheer what is sure to be a 
sleepy homeward journey. It is a wise plan for 
the hostess to let her own children take an ac- 
tive part in the arrangements before and at the 
party, thereby not only increasing their pleas- 
ure, but winning them to a warmer sympathy 
with their young companions. 

MURIEL. 


-OUR LAKE. 


VEN Christmas trees lose their charm in 

time, and we set our wits to work to find 
some novelty for the children, some new envi- 
ronment for gifts and toys at Christmastide. 

To those who frequent bazaars and sales of 
work, “Our Lake” will be no novelty, perhaps, 
but to many a quiet country home it may prove 
a happy thought, as it did in our “ home among 
the hills.” recy in sch my is a great 
matter in our pleasant scheme. Keep doors 
shut, dear mothers and elder sisters, while you 
call into existence in some large recess in your 
home, or in some boudoir, a gleaming lake sur- 
rounded with waving ferns, orange-trees, or 
whatever forms of beauty you can find in your 
own or a neighbor’s conservatory. The neatest 
housewife need not feel uneasy at bringing a 
lake into her pretty domains, as the materials 
composing it are dry. 

Procure from your ironmonger a large sheet 
of polished tin (you can probably hire it for a 

















trifle) and a sufficient quantity of Virginian 
cork to form an irregular border around it. 
Some stout brown paper, folded double, should 
be placed around the edge of the tin and sur- 
rounding carpet to preserve them from injury 
by damp pots and ivy. The cork will form a 
retty border when placed irregularly and in- 
ormally among the drooping ferns, Osmunda 
regalis, and other feathery growths, which will 
cluster around our mimic lake.. Hide the pots 
with wreaths of ivy and evergreens, and on one 
side of the lake form a rustic wien, over which 
the young anglers can cast their lines. (A 
small bench, with a back to it, from the village 
school, will answer this 7 Te or you will de- 
vise something to your mind.) 

Our “fish” are candies, bonbons, preserved 
fruits, or more valuable gifts, folded in papers 
that are gold, silver, pink, or yellow, and neatly 
tied up. [Each tiny parcel has a loop attached 
to it, which the hook of the skillful angler will 
catch up. Put some of your fish in the pond, 
keeping a reserve which may be thrown in when 
the pond is empty. 

Our fishing-rods—let there be two—may be 
of the simplest description, with a string and 
hook attached to each, and the young anglers 
find it an exciting amusement to catch fish in 
“Our Lake.” 


COMMON FLOWERS. 


W HEN seeking out a new home, especially 
one in the West, or a new country, don’t 
forget to collect together and take along a good 
supply of flower seeds and bulbs. Even a few 
flowers of the common kinds will do much to 
enliven and drive away the blues, when a home- 
sick wife and daughter looks sadly out on the 
lains, which lie between them and the dear old 
ome. 
While acknowledging that time is money, 
and it is necessary to labor early and late for 
the first few years, in order to subdue the new 
— lands and make them fit for cultivation, 
would urge the “ women folk” to plant flowers, 
vines, shrubs, and small fruits, which will soon 
repay the laborer tenfold for the little work 
spent upon them. 

There are myriads of beautiful prairie flowers, 
each season producing new beauties, as the early 
spring “ posies,” delicately tinted and modest 
hued. gladden the heart of the new-comer, who 
first looks upon the vast green fields thickly 
dotted with cream, blue, pale pink, and white 
ong deer tongues, buffalo peas, and wild ver- 

nas. 

The summer’s tints are warmer, and in the 
autumn the plains are one glow of gorgeous 
color, scarlet and yellow, which tire the eye of 
those who have been used to hill and valley 
scenery. 

New homes in the West are apt to be mere 
makeshifts, and the barn, cellar, corn-crib, 
and stable are usually built before the new 
house. 

I would plead for porches about the “claim 
shanty,” even though they be a few boards and 
poles arranged so that the common morning- 
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glory vine, with its purple, white, and crimson 
looms; the wild cucumber vine, with broad 
leaf and delicate white blossom, may be trained 
over the rude construction and make a grateful 
shade, which will be appreciated by every mem- 
ber of the household when the hot winds sweep 
over the plains. The cypress vine (Quameclit 
vulgaris) with its finely parted green leaves and 
blossoms of white, scarlet, and pink, can be 
trained into wreaths, arches, crosses, or over a 
window. The sweet pea (Lathyrus odoratus) 
and nasturtions grow quickly. The seven 
sisters, a climbing rose bush, will transform 
into an object of beauty the dingiest cabin. 

When desiring flowers for your garden, don’t 
disdain the old-fashioned larkspurs, blue, pink, 
and white, and the purple columbine our great- 

ndmothers’ prized so highly. Blue bells, 
ainty and sweet, and blue bottles, scarlet single 
and double poppies, also hollyhocks, white, 
ink, crimson, and yellow, with the marigolds, 
bright yellow, brownish yellow, single and 
double, are old fashioned flowers and hardy 
annuals. 

Flash o’ lightning, a vivid scarlet flower, 
beautiful, though odorless; Queen o’ France, 
slender stemmed and delicate pink, with the 
ragged ladies or French pinks, are pretty com- 
mon posies with homely names. Who (if they 
are so fortunate as to have had one) does not 
remember a grandmother or an aunt who lived 
in the country, and always plucked a “ nosegay 
of ragged ladies and Queen o’ France” on Sab- 
bath morning, wrapping about their stems as 
she went down the graveled walk on the way to 
the “meetin’” house her well-starched linen 
handkerchief ? 

Pinks are so fragrant and beautiful that they 
must not be left out of our “ garden.” 

Candytuft, both white and purple, flowers 
soon after sowing, and sweet alyssum, also 
phlox Drummondi, both white and scarlet, are 
pretty. 

Zinnias are showy and gorgeous in coloring. 
If one cannot afford a choice collection of 
dahlias, double zinnias are good substitutes. 
Celosia cristata, or cockscomb, is admired by 
many, and no garden is complete without a bed 
of petunias, crimson and white, and the portu- 
lacca, which blossoms in the morning, then 
closes, is a valuable addition. 

Last of all, but not the least, comes the bal- 
sam or ladies’ slipper, which if properly culti- 
vated produces flowers beautiful in hue and 
form. One of the most beautiful dinner decora- 
tions arranged for the table of a fashionable 
entertainer on a certain occasion was a large 
oval platter filled with green moss and sprays 
of English ivy, with assortment of fine tone 
of varied hues, scarlet, rose, yellow, and varie- 
gated. Each blossom was perfect, and pro- 
nounced by cultured guests more beautiful than 
a floral piece costing twenty times as much. 

Don’t wait for the sod to decay, or to find a 
convenient time to set out shrubs and small 
fruits. While you are resting, these will be 
taking root, pth before you realize the flight of 
time you will be the gainer. 

So many small roots can be bought cheap 
from large nurseries, and sent by mail, that 
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everybody can have fruit and flowers now at a 
small expense. 

Roses are easily wn. The pink daily, or 
Hermosa, is capatlally atnaned to all climates, 
hardy, and a profuse bloomer from early spring 
until frost nips the pink buds. This rose may 
bé purchased for ten cents. 

Next comes the crimson daily, very pretty 
and fragrant. 

The perpetuals are best for all climates. The 
John Hopper, General Jacqueminot (or Jack 
roses), giant de battailes, are three handsome, 
hardy roses, of bright scarlet in color, and the 
petals are velvety and soft. 

Snowballs, which grow to quite a height, and 
are annually crowned. with a cluster of large 
white blossoms, make a grateful shade, which is 
an object where there are no trees. 

Mock orange, or syringa, blooms once every 
year. The glossy leaves and fragrant white blos- 
soms are a delight to all beauty-loving eyes. 

The bridal wreath (or Spirea) is an annual, 
blooming in early spring. The flowers, pure 
white, resemble miniature roses. 

The Calycanthus (or sweet shrub) bears blos- 
soms looking very much like brown bugs, yet 
these homely blooms when plucked and bruised 
yield a sweet perfume, which is a treasure trove 
to the small boy, who usually denudes mother’s 
bush, and keeps his pockets filled with bruised 
Calycanthus buds. 

Many times in youthful days have I gladly 
exchanged tolu, bonbons, and taffy for a coveted 
Calycanthus, well aware that I was being cheated 
by the sharp bargainer, who had “smelled all 
the sweetness” from the withered bud. 

An old-fashioned but popular shrub is the 
flowering almond, which every spring a 

rofusion of roseate and striped pink and white 
lowers. 

The mock currant’s tiny, sulphur-hued, odor- 
ous blossom is one of the very earliest annuals. 

The Clethra alnifolia is another early and 
free bloomer ; its flowers are sweet, small, white 
and veined with pink; and who does not love 
the “laylocks,” or, properly speaking, lilacs, so 
delicate and fragrant—the purple clusters 
often tempted our tiny selves to try many plans 
to despoil the “laylock bush,” which grew near 
the old well, when “grandma wasn’t lookin’.” 
But the coveted blooms were always beyond our 
reach. 

Said a stricken mother to me when I saw her, 
in her hot, uncomfortable prairie homie: 

“T felt wicked when my little innocent baby 
died, as if there wasn’t a God who keered for 

re folks, but when a neighbor brought over 
faylock blooms and laid ’em about the sweet 
angel, my bad feelin’s vanished. I knelt and 

rayed that He’d forgive me for feelin’ so bitter 
adnoe He’d taken my little human flower fer 
the heavenly garden. The white laylocks 
comforted me, an’ ’minded me of home an’ 
mother.” 

The woman was poor and discouraged in her 
Western home, but, as she said, “a few flowers 
which were beginning to grow before her door 
heartened her up wonderfully.” Don’t scorn 


the common flowers, good wives and home-mak- 
ers. ELLa GUERNSEY. 
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READING ALOUD. 


My Dear Grris:—I have wondered many 
times when following you, in fancy, as I do, 
about in your daily home ways and home lives, 
whether you knew the joys and delights of read- 
ing ret 9 I have read that this custom, like 
many other good old customs, is going out of 
fashion. I am a conservative—in some things 
—and cling especially to all things that conduce 
to the unity of the family relations; for I still 
believe there can be no higher destiny on earth 
than to make such homes as nourish and de- 
velop pure and truthful, earnest and unselfish, 
men and women. 

Among the most cherished memories of m 
childhood is that of my mother’s reading aloud. 
It was her constant custom—a habit she re- 
tained until within a few short weeks of her 
death—for she would then still come, seat herself 
near me, and read to me in a low and often fail- 
ing voice the many things in which she never 
lost her interest. I know this practice of hers 
was very educational to us, and that it helped, 
as every action of her life helped, to make me 
not only a wiser but a better woman, one who at 
least strives earnestly to live by the truth I 
have loved and learned. Her selections were 
always good, helpful, thought-inspiring, instruct- 
ive; and, moreover, she lent to the thought of 
the writer the music of her voice, for she was a 
fine reader, the best reader I have ever heard. 

While my enjoyments through her reading 
were far the greatest in quantity and fruitful- 
ness, there are in my gallery of recollections, 
many other “shining hours” of similar enjoy- 
ment. Our Mutual Friend, Nicholas Nickleby, 
A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life, and other 
works were, read with friends, enjoyed as they 
could not have been enjoyed alone. 

Blended with the remembered delight in the 
books themselves is the dear pleasure of the 
affectionate companionship, the memory of 
charming little pictures of surrounding and cir- 
cumstance, and of frequent reference and quo- 
tation that would be introduced in all sort of 
unexpected but appropriate places when we 
were otherwise employed. 

Thus we had our joy in the work, the author’s 
genius, and a bond of unity between ourselves 
that united us more closely while we were to- 
gether, and formed links which have never 
failed to be responsive since when opportunity 
came to touch them. 

When I could no longer take my part as 
reader, I still could listen, and still could 
“make remarks ;’ a task assigned to me laugh- 
ingly, for, to tell the truth, I had no disinclina- 
tion for the office; and if the remarks were 
neither wise nor witty, they could still amuse 
sometimes, and sometimes touch a deeper chord ; 
and perhaps we all remembered more distinctly 
= we read because of what we said there- 
with. 

Many hours of comfort have been sprinkled 
through sad years, and years full of pain, in 
listening to the reading of words of undoubted 
worth and interest; works replete with insight 
into the deeper truths of humanity and of 
spirituality. Books written in lighter vein, but 























still instinct with truth, were also called into 
use for our sometime entertainment. 

How a little coterie of three, three who will 
never meet together again, but who will never 
forget our many pleasant hours of intercourse, 
read and laughed over Innocents Abroad. Such 


a book cannot be half enjoyed alone. Indeed, I 
doubt if we can ever half enjoy or half reap the 
benefit from any book, or anything, alone, un- 
shared. 

I have chatted thus about my own experi- 
ences, hoping to invite those who are unfamiliar 
with a pleasure so close at hand, so easily at- 
tained, to try it. Never mind if you are con- 
scious that you are not very good readers, ease 
will come with practice. Only do try ever and 
always to read simply, naturally, unaffectedly. 
Any mannerism, self-conscious effort at egotisti- 
cal display, will spoil the best of books (to listen 
to) for me. Think of, enter into what you are 
reading, and you will read most effectively, as 
one speaking from the heart will most surely 
reach and touch other hearts. 

Read sometimes little stories that will pleas- 
antly teach some fact, or that will pleasantly 
arouse feelings of love and kindliness, to the 
little brothers and sisters, and find your reward 
in their shining eyes and lighted faces and 
gentler voices. Read to father and mother if 
and when they would enjoy your dojng so, and 
see the lines of weariness and care softened or 
smoothed away by the united influence of the 
matter read and the daughter’s ministrations. 

Be also ready to be read to; there are times 
when it is ministering to be ministered unto. 
Let, encourage, the little ones to read to you 
sometimes; and listen gladly to‘ the father or 
mother if they will read aloud. Find (or make) 
your pleasure in what gives pleasure to others. 

Look for the truths and beauties of what you 
read; do not permit yourself to find fault. It is 
by seeking for and appropriating the things 
that are good and true that we grow in beauty 
and cultivation, and development of character 
and mind. A fault-finder in a circle will either 
spoil the pleasures of the rest by their cavil and 
criticism, or else will, what is worse, help to 
create and develop a similar spirit in all. 

Reading aloud is an enlivenment in the do- 
mestic circle, and besides its entertainment and 
its use as an instructive element it has still 
another beneficent result—the drawing of the 
family together, the doing and being and learn- 
ing and thinking together. Whatever draws 
closely together the members of a family isa 
blessing. Community of thought, a blending 
and interchange of ideas, freedom of expression 
(where an intolerant, overbearing spirit is not to 
be allowed), help to form bonds of union in a 
household which time can never sever. 

If you are unfamiliar with this custom, my 
dear young friends, do try it. 

You will, I am sure, find in it an unknown 
pleasure, and will find that your own satisfac- 
tion in reading, by sometimes being shared, is 
heightened, your own mind broadened and 
deepened, your own sympathies enlarged ; that 
in the new joy is a double joy given and re- 
ceived, and doubled in the giving and the re- 


ceiving. This, I believe, you will experience 
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now, and some day it will be a treasured 
memory, and a blessed looking back and remem- 
bering together, for those who enjoy with you 
now, who must sometime go on with their own 
and perhaps quite separate, way in life by an 
by. AUNTIE. 


A BETTER WAY. 

“ 7 AM afraid I am disturbing you,” said Mrs. 

May, as she entered the room of her 

— Mrs. Spencer, and found her lying on a 
sofa. 

“Come in. No, indeed, I am glad enough to see 
on I have been lying down most of the 

ay. 

“What is the matter? But there is Mrs. 
Clayton! Shall I let her in, or will too many 
disturb you ?” 

“Not a bit. Please bring her in.” 

Mrs. Clayton came, and after the usual greet- 
ings repeated the question: 

“ What is the matter ?” 

“Oh! nothing to speak of,” said Mrs. Spen- 
cer. “Partly tired out and partly one of m 
headaches, which came yesterday, and they al- 
ways‘leave me the worse for a day or two after- 
ward.” 

“T knew you’d be used up after your com- 
pany,” said Mrs. May. 

“Sure enough, that must have been a great 
effort,’ said Mrs. Clayton, sympathizingly. 
“ But has it really been so hard on you?” 

“Oh! I don’t know,” said Mrs. Spencer, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“Yes, you do know,” insisted her more inti- 
mate friend, Mrs. May. “You know that you 
undertook entirely too much for your strength 
—a little, slight thing like you.” 

“ Well, now,” said Mrs. Spencer, with an air 
of 7 in self-defense, “what if it is partly 
that? It is not an every-day matter to enter- 
tain our friends, and we ought to be willing to 
overdo a little when the time comes. If we did 
not each one of us make the effort, what would 
become of all our social enjoyments? I always 
Pi | aie my friends come, even if I do get 


“But it is rather a questionable enjoyment 
when you are all fagged out,” said Mrs. Clayton. 
“You must be too tired getting ready to take 
much comfort at the time.” 

“T know I always am,” said the more plain- 
speaking Mrs. May. 

_““Well,” said Mrs. Spencer, not quite able to 
dispute the point and yet not willing to yield 
too much, “supposing we admit that we do find 
it a good deal of an undertaking to make ready 
for company and the clearing up afterward—” 

“You worked till you were ready to drop,” 
interrupted her friend; “I know just what it 
is, for all I have a sister to help me—which 
ze haven’t—to pet ™ such a supper as you 

ad the other night. Four kinds of cake, oys- 


ters, cold ham, chicken salad, ice-cream, and all 
the eteeteras. I declare it does seem as though 
we looked upon our friends as mere cnlenala 
and rig that the only way to entertain 
y feeding.” 


them was 
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“ But it’s the way every one does,” said Mrs. 
Spencer. 

“ Yes, I know it is.” 

“ And I don’t see how we can help ourselves. 
Good things don’t grow already cooked. And 
we are not,” she added, with a smile, “so fortu- 
nate as Mrs. Clayton here, with her two girls 
and plenty of’—money, she was about to say, 
but it seemed to have a sound not quite deli- 
cate, so she substituted the word “room.” 

“No,” said Mrs. May, “and yet we all like to 

out and meet people and have a good, socia- 

le time.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Spencer, triumphantly; 
“and as, situated as we are, we can’t have the 
sociable times without the effort, we must accept 
the matter as it is. The person who has the 
company must expect to be tired for the sake 
of the others. And if, perhaps, she gets too 
tired to enjoy it much herself—mind, I don’t 
say I do—she can enjoy when she goes to some 
one else’s house.” 

“ But,” said Mrs. Clayton, more thoughtfully, 
“it seems to me there ought to be some better 
way for creatures with hearts and brains. One 
would think we only had bodies. I’m sure 
they are the only — we take into considera- 
tion while we talk of entertaining. And all 
over the land it is just so.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. May; “exactly so with the 
thousands and thousands of women of moderate 
circumstances in the small towns or in the coun- 
try, who want to do their part fairly and 
creditably. And you are right, Mrs. Clayton. 
It ought to be different somehow.” 

“ But how can it?” said Mrs. Spencer. . “ We 
must have a nice supper when we ask le. 
And so long as we have to fight against the dis- 
advantages of r help and little of it, and 
have our families to see to all the same as at 
other times, I don’t see how we can help our- 
selves, so we might as well submit ourselves.” 

“Couldn’t we have a a little simpler?” 
suggested Mrs. May. “Why couldn’t we have 
some very plain refreshments, easy to get up 
and to serve ?” 

“Sure enough,” said Mrs. Clayton; “there 
are very few who would be di to grumble 
at a change which would elevate our social 
gatherings into places in which something more 
intellectual than eating was considered the en- 
tertainment. And those few would be the ones 
who would not be missed.” 

“But who could in te such a state of 
things?” said Mrs. Spencer, with a little laugh. 
“T, for one, should never have the courage.” 

“Yes, there must be a better way,” said Mrs. 
Clayton to herself as she walked home. “It 
must be a moral be this thing of women 
sinning against themselves and their families 
by this owe se I sacrifice of their strength. 
But who can lead into a better state of things? 
It must be those who, unlike poor little Mrs. 
Spencer, have the courage—and something 
more. 


She thought the matter out. If such a change 
could be made it must be instituted, she saw, 
by those whose means made it easy to offer sup- 

which involved a lavish ex 


pers 
trouble and money. Every one who could be 
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iture of 





suspected of motives of economy or self-ease 
would rise in offended pride at the: idea of doing 
such a thing. 

She talked to a few of her friends who were 
sup to be the better off ones in their social 
circle, secured their promise of co-operation, 
and then issued her invitations to an evening 
gathering. 

And at the proper hour it was understood 
that refreshments would be found in the dining- 
room at the pleasure of the guests. And those 
who sought it in companies of twos and threes 
or more gathered around little tables and found 
amply sufficient to all their needs the coffee, 
sandwiches, _—_ and cake, easily served by 
one girl and not presided over by a worn-out 
hostess—she being thus able to take a better 
and higher part in the entertainment. 

The plan was pronounced a success. Others 
followed Mrs. Clayton’s example, until it came 
in that precinct to be considered not “good 
form” to offer elaborate suppers. 

Could not some others who are placed in a 

ition which enables them to set examples 
‘ollow that of Mrs. Clayton—thus giving blessed 
relief to some of their overburdened sisters ? 


THE REIGN OF SANTA CLAUS. 


EAR old Santa Claus, how we all love him ! 
His venerable fi rises before us laden 
with blessings—to be bestowed on others ; he is 
bowed down with overflowing gifts—to be given 
to others; a lesser t of the overflowing 
abundance of love and beneficence, which the 
Lord would fain bestow upon His children. 

Santa Claus alone of all the old-time mythic 
monarchs remains to us to delight childhood’s 
instinctive poetic beliefs and conceptions ; and 
to cause older children to dwell again (almost)in 
fancy in the realm of wenteinnt, in sympathy 
with the joyousness of the children. 

Already many are beginning to gather and 
to make their collections for presentation ; but 
in this custom of present-making there is lurk- 
ing a very serious danger—the danger of mak- 
ing them too expensive; the d r of its be- 
coming established by custom to give too costly 


There are such a multitude of beautiful and 
expensive things offered for sale, and the re A 
tation to buy them is so strong, that many yield 
who yield against their better judgment, in- 
volving themselves in what brings them per- 
plexity, regret, and care, instead of a pure and 
simple joy and pleasure. 

There are those, it must be regretfully admit- 
ted, who care not for a present unless it be a 
costly one; there are those who so lack in 
feeling, and even in good breeding, as to criticise 
their gifts, and value them only in accordance 
with their money value. For this reason man 
give more than they can afford, give with sad- 
ness of heart, knowing of the inevitable dissatis- 
faction, or refrain al her from giving, 
although their hearts would gladly prompt 
some little token of esteem and affection. 

But we will assume and believe that but few 
of those who partake of the festivities of the 


























court of Santa Claus so wholly miss the true 
spirit and intention of a gift. The true spirit 
and object is love and good-will. It requires 
not an expensive article to express love and 
good-feeling, any little thing, no maiter how 
trifling, or how small, will carry this message : 


“ Where love takes, let love give; and so doubt not, 
Love counts but the will.” 


Truth and sincerity of feeling are (should be) 
the only requisites to make any gift acceptable, 
even though it be no more than the flower of a 
word of cheer to a weary heart; the meeting of 
smiles with smiles, of tears with tears; the ex- 
tending of the hand of sympathy; the showing 
of tenderness, consideration, of love and trust. 
Either gr all of these may “warm the cockles 
of the heart” for long days and years there- 


S 

Where, then, love and good-will (the Christ- 
given specialties of the Christmas blessedness) 
exist, the Christmas givers and the Christmas 
receivers may all find a deep and sacred joy in 
their giving and receiving, be their hands full 
or empty. 

Blessed indeed is a season in which all are 
engaged in loving conspiracies. How full the 
air is of mystery; how many whispered con- 
ferences there are; how many affectionately 
laid plans ; how many packages and bundles of 
all shapes and sizes are smuggled into house 
and room; how hurriedly such packages are 
concealed at the sound of a familiar a 
ing footstep ; and when the danger of discovery 
is —_— hidden away behind locked doo 
within fastened drawers or boxes, or euiendied 
in out-of-the-way nooks and places. 

All, or nearly all, are thinking of what they 
can do, be, get, or make to please, help, or com- 
fort some one besides self; and it is this getting 
away from self, this planning and thinking an 
caring for others, that helps to make Christmas 
the most delightful season in all the year, in 
which all the days are brightened by tender, 
loving thoughts, and all hearts a little more 
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closely drawn together by the blending together 
in the conspiracy to give pleasure. 

In all hearts dwells the anticipation of pleas- 
ure given, all fancy the foreseeing of brighten- 
ing eyes and hands that tenderly clasp the gifts 
the heart prizes, because they are gifts from the 
hearts of others. Beyond all, the tired hearts 
and dim and weary eyes see the glimpses of the 
land in which peace and love and good-will are 
the constant inheritance the birthright of the 
eternal kingdom, in which Santa Claus is known 
not, but where a greater than he reigns and 
rules, sending into the lives of His redeemed 
peo | inflowing waves of the very essence 
of true harmony and love, of peace and rest, 
such as we now cannot realize even in dreams, 
but such as we shall then know in all their full- 
ness, purity, and perfectness. AUNTIE. 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT. 


HE joy-bells are ringing o’er hilltop and 
valley, 
Their voices die out on the sea, 
But the glorious echo repeats the glad tidings 
In a whispering sashel. : 
Joy! isx! joy! list to a song of might: 
The King of kings, O mortals! was born on 
Christmas night! 


Ring! ring! ring! O silvery bells! 
O’er all the gladsome earth ! 

Oh! soft and low let your sweet notes grow 
At the hour of the Saviour’s birth. 


The bright stars are gleaming afar in the 
heavens, 
But we walk in the light of the one 
That shone over Bethlehem’s stable 
Fairer than any sun. 
Joy! joy! joy ! we kneel in the wondrous light, 
For a little babe, named Jesus, was born on 


Christmas night! L. R. BAKER. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


*KIAH’S MUSTER-DAY. 


RAINING, or muster-day, in “ye olden 

time,” was rly looked forward to and 

longed for by the boys in a quaint little Massa- 
chusetts village. 

It was late in the afternoon, before the fall 
muster, and the Terry boys were busy shakin; 
out the plumes which ornamented seven cock: 
hats, brightening the brass buttons belonging to 
seven smart uniforms which needed a careful 
brushing, after being unrolled from their linen 
covers and shaken well to free them from cedar 
chips and tobacco stems. 

Colonel Terry, a gallant soldier in the war 
of 1776, had not, in the year 1790, yet lost his 
military and erect carriage. He, with his six 


wn sons, tall and broad-shouldered, made a 
ne showing on training-days. 

Caleb, Abner, Jacob, Isaac, Mark, and Luke 
were all Terry, while Hezekiah, the “baby,” a 
lad of ten, was an out-and-out Harlow, just. 
mother over and over. 

In the cheery kitchen Mrs. Terry was busy 
frying an extra quantity of doughnuts and bak- 
ing an election-cake. On the kitchen door-step 
’Kiah poe Barer the big boys bustling about 
and the chickens going to roost. 

“My! but won’t father an’ the boys look fine 
to-morrow when they march. I like muster- 
days; there’s fun for little boys, too. Ha! ha! 
ha!” and in his glee heshoo’d aripe, mellow pear, 
which fell kersquash from the boughs of the 
big pear-tree near by upon his bare, brown feet. 
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“?’Kiah, will you please bring mother an 
armful of wood ?” called Mrs. Terry. 

“Yes, ma’am ;’ and hurrying to the wood- 
house, he selected the very best and dryest 
hickory there, just what “mother liked to burn 
in the fireplace.” 

“ Now, ll help you with the supper,” said 
’Kiah, and Mrs. _ aa smiled apiiaie, as her 
little helper “flew around lively,” getting the 
— ready for seven healthy men blessed with 

appetites. 

Clatter ! clatter! Seven pairs of boots noisily 
tramped up and down the cellar-steps so often 
ons Mrs. Terry's face began to wear an anxious 
look. 

’Kiah noticed the big feet were beginning to 
walk unsteady and that the boys were noisy 
and acting so silly that he felt ashamed of them. 
Even father’s face was unusually red, and he 
was not himself. ’Kiah knew they always 
acted “just so” after frequent visits to the 
cellar, where there was an abundance of apple, 
peach, and pear brandy, cherry bounce, and 
cider kept for sale and home consumption. ~ 

When the tea was ready, the Colonel, with 
the six grown sons, sat around the square oak 
table, keeping Mrs. Terry and’Kiah busy “or 
their plates with short-cake, potatoes, an 
toast. 

“ Here, son, catch these,” said ’Kiah’s father, 
tossing him a handful of pennies. “We'll be 
on the training-ground early, before you are up, 
youngster. Don’t miss seeing the sham battle ; 
and mebbe you can help Abner sell brandy and 
cider. Mind, son, you are not to listen to your 
mother’s silly fancies,” and Colonel Terry looked 
sternly at Mrs. Terry and ’Kiah. 

’Kiah’s face reddened. Once before he had 
heard his father speak in such tones, and to his 
mother, in the presence of visitors. 

With Mrs. Terry her husband’s slightest 
wish was law, save in one thing, in which she 
dared to oppose him, though it angered the 
usually kind and affectionate father and hus- 
band when Mrs. Terry refused to drink even 
strong cider with guests, though ’twas the custom 
to do it. 

It was the last visit the-minister and his wife 
made, and he, ’Kiah, was sent to the cellar to 
fill the pretty gold and glass bottle with cherry 
wine. 

In those days everybody had a handsome 
drinking-bottle, which was brought out when 
there was company, filled with gin, brandy, 
wine, or cider, and sweetened with maple sugar. 

After the elders had done drinking—all ex- 
cept Mrs. Terry—’Kiah drank the dregs. 

*O my little son! don’t! don’t!” cried Mrs. 
Terry, taking the tiny glass from him. 

“ Really, my good dame, I fear that you carry 
your views to an extremity. A little cherry 
wine harms no one. My wife finds a draught 
quite a tonic,” said the minister, half offended. 

With a pale face and trembling lips, Mrs. 
Terry replied: 

“ At last—it—biteth—like —an adder.” 

“ Beware of entertaining such narrow, fanati- 
cal views,” urged the minister’s wife, a pretty, 
pleasant woman, who thought just as every one 
else did. 
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After they had gone his dear, patient mother 
received a violent reproof from father and the 
boys, who bade her to never “mortify them 
again with her cold-water foolishness, and to 
kop silence in the future.” 

’Kiah wanted then and there to put his arm 
close about her neck and tell her “that he 
would be her soldier, and if she thought wine 
wasn’t good for little boys he would never again 
taste it.” 

But he didn’t do it. He was a little boy and 
feared his father’s wrath. Then he was begin- 
ning to like the lumps of sugar left in the bot- 
toms of the glasses, consequently she fought the 
battle alone. 

After ’Kiah had washed the supper dishes 
and fed a motherles calf it was his bedtime. 

Before nine the big boys came up ‘to “the 
loft,” their sleeping-place. Poor Abner had to 
be led, and a thief had stolen away his senses. 

“What, not asleep,’Kiah? You’d best not 
lie awake, or the white witch—” 

’Kiah drew the blankets over his head, not 
waiting to hear the rest of Mark’s prediction 
and lay awake four long hours thinking of old 
superstitions his elders daily related before him, 
who believed in witches, tokens, and warnings. 
’Kiah’s last thought was: “Mother didn’t be- 
lieve in witches, and she always knew about 
things.” 

Early next morning the Terry household was 
up before the sun. ‘Kiah, too, waked early and 
listened delightedly to the drums and _ fife, 
pleased with the fine uniforms and nodding 
plumes in the cocked hats worn by the soldiers. 

“OQ mother! only come to the piazza and 
look,” called ’Kiah, as the trainers marched 
past the house, keeping step to the music of 
“Yankee Doodle.” “Shall you go to see the 
sham battle upon the commons?” inquired 
’*Kiah, anxiously. 

Mrs. Terry hesitated before replying. A tear 
trembled upon her eyelashes as oe looked after 
Abner’s form, so straight and manly. Alas! 
by night he would likely be brought home, 
drunken and helpless. 

’Kiah wanted to go to the commons just lon 
enough to spend his money at the ginger-bre: 
and sugar-candy booths. For a few moments 
he jingled the pennies in his pocket, and made 
up his mind to. go and stay just long enough to 
buy something nice, when his mother stooped 
down and caught him in her arms, and warm 
tears fell upon his face. 

“ Mother, mother,” he whispered, “it’s about 
Abner you're cryin’. I’m never, never goin’ to 
make you cry like this for me, ’cos [ mean to be 
just what you are, an out-and-out cold-water 
antic. Isn’t that it, mother?” 

“Fanatic, my son. Mother’s proud of her 
comfort; you shall have the very best treat I 
bony 4 t oF you, ene then we will take a walk, 
an’ I'll tell you a wpa ey, wae al t - 

le who ao been called fanatics. eWe ao 

very careful to not anger father, an’ we'll try 

to help poor Abner before it’s too late. My lit- 

tle son, General Washington had not a harder 

fight than you have before you now,” said Mrs. 
Terry, sadly. 

“Yet the General conquered in the end. I 








EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


can fight a good fight as well as he. I’m your 
soldier and I’ve listed for temp’r’nce and God. 
This is my muster day,” said ’Kiah, giving his 
mother a bear hug. Then they went into the 
house and had a good time together. 

’Kiah did keep on training for the fight 
against the enemy of mankind, “strong drink,” 
though ’twas unpopular to be a temperance boy 
at that time. 

’Kiah heard himself called “stingy,” “mean,” 
“selfish,” and many unkind names, but he had 
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“mustered in to stand by mother,” and he was 
not going to be a deserter. 

In the days which followed the arm of the 
little trainer stood between his aged parents 
and poor, weak Abner and the pH seg 

The descendants of ’Kiah to-day are proud to 
honor the memory of he who dared to uphold 
the right when it cost something to do it—even 
scoffs and jeers from those he loved and honored 
most. ELLA GUERNSEY. 


EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


“HOW HE SAVED ST. MICHAEL’S.” 


The complete, or perhaps only partial, destruction 
of St. Michael’s Church, the best known structure 
in Charleston, recalls a poem concerning the 
ancient house of worship which was popular some 
years ago, but the author of which does not seem 
to be known, It is as follows: 


O you beg for a story, my darling, my brown- 

eyed Leopold ; 

And you, Alice, with face like the morning and 
curling locks of gold. 

Well, come if you must, and listen—stand close 
beside my knee— 

To a tale of the Southern city, proud Charleston 
by the sea. 

It was long ago, my children, ere ever the 


signal gun 
That blazed - Fort Sumter had wakened 
. the North as one; 

Long ere the wondrous pillar of battle cloud 
and fire 

Had marked where the unchained millions had 
marched on to their hearts’ desire. 

On the roofs and the glittering turrets that 
night as the sun went down 

The mellow glow of the sunlight shone like a 
jeweled crown ; 

And bathed in the living glory, as the people 
lifted their eyes, 

They saw the pride of the city, the spire of St. 
Michael’s, rise 

High over the lesser steeples—tipped with a 
golden ball, 

That hung like a radiant planet caught in its 
earthward fall, 

First glimpse of home to the sailor, who made 
the harbor round, 

The last slow fading vision dear to the outward 
bound 


und. 

The gentle gathering shadows shut out the wan- 
ing light, 

The children played at their bedsides, as you 
will play to-night. 

The noise of buyer and seller from the busy 
mart was gone, 

And in dreams of a peaceful morrow the city 
slumbered on. 

But another light than sunrise aroused the 
sleeping street, 

For a cry was heard at midnight and the rush 
of trampling feet. 


VoL. tIv.—61. 





Men stared in each others’ faces through min- 
gled fire and smoke, 

While the frantic bells went crashing clamorous 
stroke on stroke. 

By the glare of her blazing rooftree the house- 
less mother fled, 

With the baby she pressed to her bosom shriek- 
ing in nameless dread, 

While the fire king’s wild battalions scaled 
walls and capstone high, 

And — flaming banners against an 
inky sky. 

From the death that raged behind them and the 
crash of ruin loud, 

To the great square of the city was driven the 
surging crowd, 

Where yet firm in all the tumult, unscathed by 
the fiery flood, 

With its heavenward pointing finger the Church 
St. Michael stood, . 

But, e’en as they gazed upon it, there rose a 
sudden wail, 

A cry of horror blended with the roaring of the 


gale, 

On whose scorching winds up driven a single 
flaming brand, 

Aloft on the towering steeple clung like a 
bloody hand. 

“Will it fade?” The whisper trembled from a 
thousand whitening lip: 

Far out in the lurid harbor as they watched it 
from the ships— 

A ea gleam that brighter and ever brighter 
shone, 

Like a flickering, trembling willow-wisp to a 
steady beacon grown. 

“Uncounted gold shall be given to the man 
whose brave right hand 

For love of the periled city plucks down yon 
burning brand.” 

So cried the Mayor of Charleston that all the 
people heard, 

But they looked each one at his fellow and no 
one spoke a word. 

Who is it that leans from the belfry with face 
upturned to the sky, 

Clings to a column and measures the dizzy spire 
with his eye? 

Will he dare it, the hero undaunted, that terri- 
ble, sickening height ? 

Or will the hot blood of his courage freeze in 
his veins at the sight? 
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But see, he has stepped on the railing! He 
clings with his feet and his hands, 

And firm in a narrow protection, the belfry be- 
neath him, he stands. 

But once and once only they cheer him—a sin- 

le tempestuous breath— 

And there falls on the multitude gazing a hush 
like the stillness of death. 

Slow, steadily mounting, unheeding aught save 
the glow of the fire; 

Still higher and higher, an atom, he moves on 
the face of the spire. 

He stops. Will he fall! Lo! for answer a 
gleam like a meteor’s track, 

And hurled on the stones of the pavement, the 
red brand lies shattered and black. 

Once more the shouts of the people have rent 
the tremulous air, 

At the church door, Mayor and Council wait 
with their feet on the stair, 

While the eager throng behind them press for a 
touch of his hand, 

The unknown savior whose daring has com- 
passed a deed sogrand. _ 

But why does a sudden tremor seize on them as 
they gaze? 

And what meaneth that stifled murmur of won- 
der and amaze? 

He stood in the gate of the temple he had per- 
iled his life to save, 

And the face of the hero, my children, was the 
sable face of a slave ; 

With folded arms he was speaking in tones that 
were clear, not loud, 

And his eyes ablaze in their sockets burned 
deep in the eyes of the crowd. 

“You may keep your gold—I scorn it; but 
answer me, ye who can, 

the deed I have done before you be not the 

deed of a man ?” 

He stepped but a short space backward, and 
rom all the women and men 

‘There were only sobs for answer, and the Mayor 
called for a pen 

And the great seal of the city, that he might 
th who 


ran 
And the slave who saved St. Michael’s went out 
from the door a man. 


THY VOICE. 


SAW thy face once more and knew thee not, 

] Although I once had kissed thy lips and 
brow. 

Years passed so swiftly ; well-nigh I had forgot 

That thou and I once loved ; yet now, yet now 

I heard thy voice once more; then all those 
ears 

Seemed washed away in mine own welling tears! 


Thy voice, dear love! its accents low and sweet, 
Tis gentle cadences were all the same. 
Once more my heart lay bleeding at thy feet, 
Once more I proffered all thou would’st not 
claim, 
Once more youth gazed from out my long- 
dimmed eyes, 
Once more hope breathed to me her honeyed 
sighs. 
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I turned and looked ; old age sat on thy breast, 
Throwing her cobwebbed veil o’er all thy 
charms ; 
’Tis but a veil, for how can all thy best 
Be dead and lost, since thou lay in mine 


arms, 

If that sweet voice, unchanged, still soft, still 
ow 

Sounds as it used to sound so long ago? 


I will believe all lasts: Time’s cruel hands 
Cannot destroy what once has been our own, 
That =" aye, perchance in heavenly 
ands, 
We'll have again the happy years we’ve 
known ; 
Ah! blessed faith, I’ll learn it from thy voice, 
That, all unchanged, bids me once more re- 
joice. All the Year Round. 


THE SPINET. 


i gown of white at sunset light 

She sits and plays upon her spinet, 
And falling clear upon his ear 

Come forth the dainty airs within it. 


Unconsciously her fingers stray 
His heart-strings o’er, as on the spinet; 
Love makes him weak ; he dares not speak ; 
His coward tongue cannot begin it. 


The twilight falls adown the walls, 
Yet softly on her fair form lingers 
A last red glow, as, loth to go, 
The sun leaves kisses on her fingers. 


The moments fly, her faint hopes die, 
And vanish with the fading day ; 

The airs grow sad, that once were glad, 
And Love, discouraged, creeps away. 


They both are gone; now quite forlorn 
In dusty attic stands the spinet ; 
And naught remains to mark Love’s pains 
Except the airs she found within it. 
Puck. 


DANDELION. 


| ag meg oy in a meadow grew, 
Among the waving grass and cowslips 
yellow ; 
Dining on sunshine, breakfasting on dew. 
He was a right contented little fellow. 


Each morn his golden head he lifted straight 
To catch the first sweet breath of coming day ; 

Each evening closed his sleepy eyes, to wait 
Until the long, dark night should pass away. 


One afternoon, in sad and quiet mood, 
I passed beside this tiny, bright-faced flower, 
And begged that he would tell me, if he could, 
The secret of his joy, through sun and shower. 


He looked at me with open eyes and said: 

“T know the sun is somewhere shining clear ; 
And when I cannot see him overhead, 

I try to be a little sun, right here !”’ 
Wi111s Boyp ALLEN, in N. Y. Sunday World. 
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butter, cover 
with crumbs, 


quick oven; 
attach to a 
twig of pine 
or cedar a few 
holly berries, 
and put one 








on each shell 





wy 






OMEHOW 
fish are sel- 
dom men- 
tioned in 
making pre- 

arations 

or our 
Christmas feasts, 
jand when we 
want to complete 
j our dinners or 
i suppers with this 
| appetizing deli- 
cacy from the 
water, we gener- 
ally depend on 
ourselves as to 
what manner of 
dress it shall ap- 
pear in on the 
table, or what sort 
of fish we serve. 
The variety is so 
great, we have lit- 
tle trouble in find- 
ing anything we 
want in this line, and the ways of serving are 
almost without number ; so perhaps directions of 
any sort may be almost superfluous to housekeep- 
ers of experience, still, a suggestion at a time 
when all hands and heads are full with prepara- 
tions for our festivals, a hint or two, may be some 
help for those who wish to add fish to the bill of 
fare. 

Even canned fish can be had in such variet 
now, that nicely served, it may take rank wit 
a later arrival from the water. Here are a few 
recipes that may find a place among our Christ- 
mas dainties. 





FRO tN Td s 


Devitep Harisut.—Chop well two pounds 
of the cooked fish, salt and pepper it, add a cup 
of finely grated bread-crumbs, a tablespoonful of 
mixed mustard—if fond of mustard, alittle more ; 
a tablespoonful of melted butter, two of cream, 
and two eggs, hard boiled and minced. Place 
in clam shells, or fancy cups; spread with soft 





SS FISH FOR CHRISTMAS. 


when serving 
it. 

FRIED Fisq, 
SLICED.— 
Take slices of 
any available 
fish, cover 
with egg and 
maid cracker, 
brown nicely 
in butter; 

= place one slice 
on another middle of a dish. Pour Béchamel 
sauce over this, and garnish with slices of lemon 
and parsley. 















CROQUETTES OF FisH.—Almost any cold 
cooked fish will answer for these. A pound of 
fish will er one cup of cream (or milk), a 
tablespoonful of butter, one of corn-starch 
mixed smoothly with an egg, a little chop 
parsley, and salt and pepper. Boil the cream, 
add the butter, then the fish, and, lastly, stirring 
constantly, the corn-starch and eggs. When 
thick enough, pour on a flat dish to cool ; then 
shape into balls; roll first in egg, then in bread- 
crumbs ; fry in boiling lard. Serve on a napkin, 
and have holly berry sprigs peeping from under 
the edges. 


CREAMED FisH.—Prepare as for croquettes, 
adding a little more of the cream or milk ; place 
the mixture in a deep baking dish, with a little 
butter near the top. Brown quickly in a hot 
oven, and serve at once with suitable garniture. 


PICKLED OystERS.—It is much better to 
pickle your oysters a day or two before they are 
to be used. Two hundred large ones will re- 
quire a pint of vinegar, this must be of the very 
best. First, cook the oysters in their own 
liquor; when they become plump and white, 
place them on a white cloth to drain and cool. 
Now put the vinegar, with the same quantity of 
the oyster liquor, on to boil, with a few blades of 
mace, a half spoonful of whole cloves, a table- 
spoonful of allspice, one of peppercorns, and a 
little red pepper and salt. Give this one good, 
hard boil, and pour it over the oysters in a glass 
jar. Cover well, and stand away to cool. 


OystER SAUCE FoR Fow1s.—Allow a pint of 
oysters to boil in their own liquor ; remove the 
oysters, and add to the liquor one pint of cream 
(or milk), and two tablespoonfuls of flour rubbed 
to a smooth paste, with a large piece of butter; 
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and bake ina ~ 
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pepper and salt, and (if it is liked) a few cloves 
ibe. When the sauce has boiled a few min- 
utes, and is well thickened, remove from the fire, 
and add the oysters, either whole, or chopped 
into small pieces. 

CanNED Satmon Saxtap.—Take four small 
boiled potatoes, cut small while hot, and pour 
over them a half spoonful of mixed mustard, a 
little salt, a pinch of Cayenne pepper, some 
sweet oil; mix the mustard with one spoonful 
of water and two of vinegar. Allow it to be- 
come cold. Take a can of salmon ; carefully re- 
move skin and bones with a fork ; mix well with 
the potatoes, being careful not to break the sal- 
mon. Arrange on the centre of a dish, surround 
with tender lettuce leaves, and just before serv- 
ing, pour over it all a Mayonnaise dressing. 

MarrTHA. 
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pieces of cheese, and adds very much to the fine 
flavor of the dish.” 

Mrs. Lenox had some useful items. She is 
the “bread woman” of the place, and is good 
authority. We vouch for Fanny Lenox, no 
matter what she says. She was brought up roy- 
ally, in a family of practical working women, 
whose hands did every work and every duty 
well and honorably. 

Mush Bread.—Instead of the old way of mak- 
ing it with corn-meal and white wheat flour, de- 
licious though it was, she makes it of a more 
wholesome quality: “ Pour two quarts of hot 


corn-meal mush, made and salted as for eating, 
over about two quarts of Graham flour. Let it 
stand till nearly cold, then add one quart of 
good risen yeast, half a cup of molasses, and half 
a teaspoon each of salt and soda. 


Then mix 





THE TOP RAIL CLUB. 


NLY twelve present. Each one read from 
slips something in the way of contribution 
to the Club. Helpful. We fastened all together 
by stringing them on a pin, a plan of our own 
that we have proved to be good. Stand a pin 
on its head and thread on the items that you 
want to keep systematic and orderly. By this 
easy and cheap way one can afford to keep sepa- 
rate different subjects. Surprising how many 
good things one will pick up and learn and re- 
member and find useful for reference, both for 
herself and her neighbors. To a busy woman 
the little things of every day are swept by as on 
the rippling current of a ceaseless brook. They 
flit by like dead leaves. 

Mrs. Blair had scalloped tomatoes: “Butter 
an earthen baking dish, put in a layer of bread- 
crumbs, and then sliced tomatoes, sprinkling in 
a little salt and pepper, and a few bits of good 
butter. Then more crumbs and tomatoes and 
seasoning and butter, until the dish is almost 
fall, ending with bread-crumbs, and about three 
spoonfuls of boiling water. Press down and 
bake in a hot oven. Should be done in half an 
hour. Canned tomatoes will answer just as well, 

rovided they were good and fresh when put up ; 
bat no canned tomatoes are good if the fruit was 
overripe, long gathered, or not canned in a 
qauhd ‘einen. Macaroni is sometimes used 
with tomatoes in this way, and we have found a 
decided improvement in having one or two _ 
ers of dry grated cheese near the top, especially 
the top one. It is a good way of using up dry 


well together, ~ in more flour if required, and 
knead well and thoroughly ; then make out into 
small loaves, say in pie tins, and when risen, 
bake in a moderate oven. Good for dyspeptics, 
and very satisfying for anybody who likes good 
moist bread.” 

We had partaken of Fanny’s new edition of 
“rye and Indian,” and it was at our suggestion 
that she wrote this. Rye flour cannot always be 
obtained, and Graham is superior and more 
healthful. Her coffee cake and ginger snap 
recipes were appended. Both fine. Coffee cake: 
One cup each of brown sugar, molasses, and 
strong coffee, four cups of flour, with large tea- 
spoon of soda sifted into it, one egg, two pounds 
of raisins, quarter of a pound of citron, table- 
spoon of cinnamon, teaspoonful of cloves, and 
half a cup of butter. Beat sugar and butter to- 
gether, add egg, spices, coffee, and molasses, 
then flour, then the fruit dredged in flour. Bake 
in one large loaf or two small ones. A nice 
cake to keep on hand. Ginger snaps: Two 
cups of molasses, one of good lard, one table- 
spoonful of soda, one of ginger, and flour to 
make a stiff paste. Roll thin. 

Susie had been putting away horseradish 
sauce for winter. Her boys plowed up an old 
fence row and threw out beautiful long white 
roots, which she saved by grating nicely, pack- 
ing into bottles and glass jars air-tight, and cov- 
ering with good cider vinegar, and standing in a 
corner of the cellar on up in brown papers 
away from the light. In the winter, in the 
season of boiled vegetable dinners, and ribs and 
back bones and pigs’ feet, the fine horseradish 

















eauce will be a very acceptable relish. She 
makes it this way for roast meats: One dessert- 
spoonful of olive oil, the same of powdered mus- 
tard, half a teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoon 
of vinegar, and two tablespoons of the grated 
radish. 

Mrs. Bancroft: “I have been thinking a 

deal lately about the thirteen mistakes in 
ife that were mentioned at one of our meetings. 
Indeed I cannot forget it. I thank the sister 
for that pungent little paragraph, and yet I have 
been caught, and punished. I want to tell you 
all about it, and Tae to mortify myself all I 
can. You see, I have been finding a good deal 
of fault lately with our new pastor. He did not 
do this, and he didn’t do that, and I was becom- 
ing prejudiced against him. Last Monday I 
walked up the street with Lucy Temple, and 
she was telling me that Grandmother Hawley 
was worse, and was troubled in her mind, and 
felt as if nobody loved or remembered her, and 
that no one cared for her soul. I said tartly, 
‘Hasn’t our minister called to see her since she 
came back from the Springs?’ and the reply was 
very readily given that he had not. Oh! I for- 
got all about the thirteen mistakes and I blurted 
out very rudely, ‘ Well, I will attend to his case!’ 
That evening just before bedtime I put a note 
in the office for him. It was very cool and un- 
gracious, and I closed it by saying, ‘I am gettin 
tired of making apologies for your faults pe | 
shortcomings. He called on me the next even- 
ing. He looked sorrowful. I put on a brave, 
pert way, as if there was nothing unusual be- 
tween us. He said: ‘Sister Bancroft, I received 
your note, and I do not know what it means 
about you making apologies for my shortcomings. 
What is it? Ireplied that people found fault 
with his conduct, and I had excused him as long 
as I could stand it. The dear, bused pastor 
answered just as his Lord answered on earth, so 
meekly and so sorrowfully that my heart 
was touched with shame and _ humiliation. 
Every day he had inquired of the Doctor 
about Mrs. Hawley’s feeble condition, and it was 
at the special request of the physician that he 
had deferred pastoral visits. In every prayer 
he had remembered her, and his anxiety was as 
keen as ours. I was well punished for not heed- 
ing that point which says: ‘It is a great mis- 
take to set up our own standard of right and 
wrong and to judge people accordingly.’ ” 

I told sister Angie of my experience and she 
told me hers. She had exchanged work with a 
neighbor—she did an ironing for some sewing- 
machine work. The neighbor did not show 
any inclination to fulfill her part, and Angie 
imagined she wanted to get rid of it dishon- 
estly. It was the anniversary of the death of a 
son, who was drowned under sad and peculiar 
circumstances, and the distressed mother forgot 
about the sewing until several days after- 
ward. 

Another woman gave a recipe for a dainty 
paste for pies. Her common one was equal 
measures of water and lard lightly mixed to- 
gether—a very good and reliable recipe and a 
good one to teach young housekeepers. Five 
cupfuls of flour, into which is sifted one tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder, one cup each of 
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butter and lard. Rub in the butter and lard 
bay ge add ) water. ‘ 

is woman just got her new carpet 
home from the weaver’s, and she had pn had 
a piece with a stripe that pleased her so well. 
Not a glaring, staring, bold, brave stripe at all 
—just modest and gentle, and the len min- 
gled beautifully. e give it and we commend 
it ourself. The stripe is in the rag filling, not 
the warp: Five of chestnut-leaf brown—a 
brown about the color of dead leaves of the 
chestnut-tree—three of copperas, two of black, 
two of white, one of red, two twisted together 
of copperas and chestnut-brown, and two of 
plain copperas in the middle. This is just half 
the stripe ; the other half is like this part. The 
warp was number nine, five pounds for thirty- 
five yards. 

This same woman always puts away some 
eggs in the fall for winter use when eggs are 
scarce. She puts ten or a dozen fresh eggs into 
a colander at one time, and pours over them 
boiling water, which barely cooks the albumen 
next the shell a little, wipes dry, and places 
them, the small end down, in dry oats, and 
stands them in a place where they will not 
freeze. 

She is such a thrifty woman, this Mrs. Sweet, 
from the Fountain Hill farm; perhaps a little 
too partial to the old ways of our mothers, even 
though they were good ways in those early 
times. Now she—Mrs. Sweet—don’t like 
“boughten blankets,” because she imagines they 
shrink and draw up so; because they keep a 
fine flock of sheep, they manufacture their own 
blankets. When she was a little girl she slept 
between blankets that were called half-sleyed— 
s-l-e-y, pronounced slay, a weaver’s reed, in the 
old-time spellers. So she makes half-sleyed 
blankets; and the whole family burrow between 
them in the bitter winter nights, when the 
winds and sleet moan among the dooryard trees 
and howl and whistle around the corners, and 
the Sweets nestle and sleep sweetly. 

The mother-in-law woman inquired how they 
were made and if they cost much, and the an- 
swer was they are very cheap and nice. Yon 
take cotton chain, numbers nine or ten; five 
pounds of it will lay thirty-five yards in a fine 
reed, allowing three cuts of filling to the yard. 
If you want to be fashionable, dye your yarn 
filling red or gray ; then when the blankets are 
worn thin they will make nice, soft comfort- 
ables for your beds. 

The schoolteacher made us all laugh over a 
funny epitaph she had found and copied for the 
occasion. It was written by a wife who had 
made one frugal stone tell the story in a tidbit 
of verse: 


“ Here lie two husbands, 
A wife bereft ; 
Nathan on the right hand, 
Peter on the left.” 


Lily was down at the house only a few rods 
below us, putting away grapes for winter. 
When she got done. she came out with a slip of 
paper in her hand, saying: 

‘Now, ladies, I want to read you a part of my 
next missionary selection. They put me on for 
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select reading, and I did not know what to say, 
but the Lord put this in my way and I am go- 
ing to use it with something of my own poor 
thoughts as a preface. It is called,‘ Face Your 
TROUBLE, and I do not know who wrote it, but 
it is good for women, I am sure. This is it: ‘“I 
had plowed around a rock in one of ~ 4 fields 
for years and years,” said a farmer, “and I had 
boken a mowing-machine knife against it, be- 
sides losing the use of the ground in which it 
lay, just because I supposed it was such a large 
rock that it would take too much time and labor 
to remove it. But to-day, when I began to plow 
for wheat, I thought that by-and-by I might 
break my cultivator against that old rock ; so I 
took a crowbar, intending to poke around it and 
find out its size once for all. And it was one of 
the surprises of my life to find that it was a lit- 
tle more than two feet long! It was standin 
on its edge, too, and was so light that I éoalll 
lift it into the wagon without any help at 
all.” 
“ «The first time you really faced your trouble 
you conquered it,” I replied aloud, but I con- 
tinued to enlarge upon the subject all to myself, 
for I do really believe that before we pray, or, 
better, while we pray, we should look our 
troubles square in the face.’ 

“‘Tmagine the farmer plowing around that 
rock for five years and praying all the while, 
“O Lord! remove that rock!” when he didn’t 
know whether it was a big rock or a little flat 
stone! 

“¢ We shiver and shakeand shrink, and some- 
times do not dare to pray about a trouble, be- 
cause it makes it seem so real, when if we would 
face the trouble and call it by its name, one-half 
its terror would be gone. 

“¢The trouble that lies down with us at night, 
and confronts us on first waking in the morn- 
ing, is not the trouble that we have faced, but 
the trouble whose size and proportions we do 
not know. It may be like the great stone in the 
farmer’s field.’ ” 

The women gave Lily a vote of thanks. 

Pripsey Ports. 


FOR THE MORNING MEAL. 


HE following items relating to the prepara- 
F tion of dishes for the morning meal, and 
recipes taken from F.’s cook- book, are intended 
for those who are not yet well versed in the art 
of making appetizing dishes out of very plain 
food and the various bits left from previous 
meals, and who, like F., cannot keep a cook 
capable of conducting affairs by herself, and are 
obliged to watch that no undue extravagance is 
indulged in. 

Fs only help beyond that rendered by an 
old colored woman, who came two half-days in 
the week, was the services of a young Irish girl 
just learning to cook, bright and willing, but 
ignorant. 

Although more than anxious to do every- 
thing just right, a simple breakfast, the result 
of her own unaided efforts, F. said, was some- 
thing nobody was willing to undergo again after 
having once tried it. 
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To overcome the necessity of supervising it 
in person, F. adopted the plan of writing out 
the day before the bill of fare for the following 
morning’s breakfast and adding recipes and a 
few written directions, having found that after 
the some-future-day cook had once been in- 
structed how to make a dish and had gone 
through the operation with all the whys and 
wherefores explained at each step, a few written 
directions, calling attention to the most import- 
ant points, were of more use than any amount 
of after-telling, and that it was a hopelessly in- 
efficient servant who could not prepare a plain 
breakfast with this aid. 

Everything that can be attended to then 
should be made ready for breakfast the evening 
before. Often half, or even a quarter, of an 
hour’s oversight of an erratic Biddy’s prepara- 
tions at that time will insure a comfortable, un- 
disturbed morning nap, without the risk of an 
uneatable breakfast to follow as a consequence 
of the pleasant indulgence. 

F.’s breakfast was a simple one, but so nicely 
prepared and served that it was more desirable 
than many far more elaborate attempts. 

A plate of crackers, one of some kind of 
small cakes, and a dish of fruit always appeared 
on the table. To these were added chocolate or 
coffee and two, sometimes three, hot dishes. 

Toast, plain or in combination with some 
— of relish, made a frequent and welcome 

ish. 

To make good toast the bread should be cut 
in even slices and held over a fire free from 
smoke or flame until each side is a deep, even 
brown. If the edges get scorched, every parti- 
cle of black should be scraped away. For dry 
buttered toast the bread should be cut in very 
thin slices and served as soon as it comes from 
over the fire. For other kinds the slices should 
be a little over half an inch thick. 

Toast which is to be served with cream, or in 
either of the ways given below, may be made 
the night before, when the fire is in good condi- 
tion, and will be quite as nice as if prepared in 
the morning, when it will likely cause consider- 
able delay to get the fire to the right state of 
glowing coals. 

This ham toast is very good tasting, and is a 
nice way of using up "bits of cold ham when 
there is not enough of it to serve in any other 
way. Have ready a number of small slices of 
bread toasted; chop the cold ham to a mince, 
er it in a pan with water enough to cover, boil 

ve minutes. Beat light two eggs for each cup- 
ful of ham. Dip each slice of toast quickly in 
and out of boiling water and arrange on a hot 

latter. Pour the ham out of the pan it is 

iling in, and what water remains on it at 
the end of the five minutes into a skillet in 
which is a little hot butter; add the egg, stir 
quickly until the egg sets, then place a large 
spoonful on each slice of toast. Do not let the 
egg get hard, and do not add any salt unless the 
ham is very fresh indeed. 

To make a delicious oyster toast, pour the 
liquor off one can of oysters into a pan, mix two 
heaping teaspoonfuls of flour into a thin, 
smooth paste with cold milk; cut each oyster 
into five or six pieces; arrange small slices of 


























































toast on a hot. platter, having first dipped the 
crusty edges only in boiling water to soften 
them. Next add a pint of boiling water, quar- 
ter of a pound of butter, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, and the thickening to the oyster liquor, 
and set the pan on the stove ; stir gently until it 
boils and thickens. Add the minced oysters, 
and as soon as it boils again dip a spoonful of 
oyster on to each slice of toast, and then pour 
over them the thickened gravy; sprinkle with 
pper and serve very hot. Cove oysters may 
used when fresh are out. of season. 

One of the best ways of using up the remains 
of cold roast of mutton is as follows: Remove 
all bits of bone, fat, and skin, and cut into thin, 
small slices, roll each slice in flour. In a wide, 
shallow frying pan put two cupfuls of water, 
two tablespoonfuls of dried mushroom, two level 
spoonfuls of butter, and a third of a teaspoonful 
of salt. Boil ten minutes, then add the slices 
of mutton, and stew until the gravy thickens. 
Sprinkle with pepper before taking to the table. 
If dried mushrooms are not at hand mushroom 
catsup may be used in their place. 

Cut a calf’s liver into slices not more than 
half an inch thick and about two inches square. 
Fry these brown in butter, or the gravy from 
breakfast bacon, having first rolled each slice in 
flour. Take up on a platter. Have ready the 
bits of liver trimmed off of the slices minced fine, 
and a cupful of bread or cracker crumbs; pour 
over the crumbs enough hot water to moisten 
them. Pour a little water into the pan in 
which the liver has been fried to cook up the 
brown gravy, then turn in the crumbs and 
minced liver. Stir and cook until dry. Place 
around the edge of the platter a spoonful in a 
place. Liver should always be seasoned high 
with salt and pepper. When liked, a few herbs 
may be added. 

Fried mush is one thing, and fried frozen 
toush is another. Make the mush the day 
before it is to be used, and thinner than when 
it is to be eaten hot with milk. When cooked, 
dip the mush out into cups to mold, and set it 
where it will freeze. If made at noon, the mush 
may be cut down ready to fry at night, if the 
slices are kept where they willnot thaw. Have 
a griddle hot, rub it over well with butter, and 
place the frozen slices on it; when brown on 
one side, turn and brown on the other. Butter 
each slice as it is taken from the griddle, and 
serve hot. The mush between the brown crusts 
will be as light as if raised with yeast or baking 
powder. The mush may be molded in a dee 
dish and cut in long slices, but it is not muc 
more trouble to mold it in cups, and the 
round, crispy, brown slices have a very pretty, 
tempting look. 

Delicate potato cakes are made out of cold 
mashed potatoes. The potatoes are first worked 
through a sieve; to a cupful of potatoes so pre- 
pared are added a little salt, a heaping tea- 
spoonful of flour, mixed smooth in as little 
milk as can be used, and two eggs, whites and 
yelks beaten separately. The batter so made 
should be as thick as cup cake. Melt a little 
butter in a pan, and put a spoonful of batter in 
a place. Fry brown, and serve hot. 

; Mrs. BuSYHAND. 
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LETTER TO DOROTHY WINTHROP. 


PRAIRIE Home, Nes., August, 1886. 

DEAR Dororuy :—Your letter in ARTHUR’S 
MaGazinE of August, 1885, has been long neg- 
lected ; but “all things come round to him who 
will but wait.” so I hope what few suggestions 
I have to offer will repay you for waiting. 
Your suggestion about chicken gravy was 
promptly acted upon. Hadn’t I wondered and 
wondered why my chicken gravy lacked that 
fine flavor which it sometimes had when some 
other cook made the gravy? Didn’t I use good, 
rich milk and put in a good lump of butter? 
Didn’t I add a dash of pepper and be very care- 
ful that it was salted just right? What could 
make the difference in flavor? 

Your letter solved the difficulty, and my 
troubles in that line are of the past. The rice 
pudding I have not tried, as I never use eggs in 
rice pudding. I simply cook the rice until soft, 
and proceed in the ordinary way, only with the 
eggs left out. And now I wiil tell you how I 
have learned to save work. With my ever-in- 
creasing family, limited means, and not having 
great powers of endurance at the best, the 
mountain of work has seemed to grow higher 
every year, until it began to overshadow every- 
thing pleasant except the satisfaction of havin 
what was done well done. To be sure, I could 
do a greater amount of work in a given time 
than in my early housekeeping days; for my 
mother, although the neatest of housekeepers, 
was not a systematic one; and until one learns 
the lesson thoroughly of having a “place for 
everything and everything in its place” and “a 
time for everything and everything in its time,” 
their housekeeping will be a comparative fail- 
ure; and how hard it has been for me to learn 
this lesson only those will know who have tried 
to break a habit which has grown with their 
years. But I found some change must be made 
or I could never accomplish the work before 
me, and I sat down in serious thought to work 
out the problems, and thought over things I 
had read in “ AnTHUR’s,” the Toledo Blade, and 
other papers, and here is the result, or a part of 
it, of my study. 

First, the washing: I put all clothes that are 
to be boiled asoak in cold, soft water the night 
before I want to wash. In the morning wring 
them out, and put them in the boiler with 
panty of cold water and soap, and boil half an 

our from the time they reach the boiling point, 
stirring them frequently. By the time they are 
boiled breakfast is over. I then take them out 
and treat the rest the same way, and while they 
are boiling I do my morning work. I then 
rinse them through two waters, the first soft, 
the next either hard or soft as I happen to have. 
There will probably be a very few of the very 
dirtiest pieces that may require rubbing for a 
few seconds, but if you should try this way you 
will be surprised to find how very few they are, 
and how white your clothes are. My white 
clothes are on the line at nine o’clock, and you 
know I am not noted for swiftness of motion. 
The colored clothes I wash in the good old way, 
but live in hopes of finding some way of shirk- 
ing that hard job, My bluing I make myself 
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Take two ounces of Chinese blue, and one-half 
ounce of oxalic acid. Dissolve each separately 
in two quarts of soft water, then mix, and you 
will have enough to last about three years at a 
cost of about twenty-five cents. As to the iron- 
ing, I fold all the common underclothes nicely, 
and lay them away in their respective places 
with no hint of ironing; the sheets I use to iron 
the other clothes on, and thus they are ironed 
with no extra work ; the clothes I iron I sprin- 
kle over night, taking care not to get them too 
damp. My common tablecloths fold twice, and 
iron folded on two sides. My dish towels ditto, 
and the result is my ironing is done in one- 
third of the time it formerly took. It seemed 
at first as if I could not put my clothes away 
without ironing, and put them on that way, but 
one of Pipsey’s sayings came to my mind and 
settled it. 

“And the old gray lion, Custom, rose up and 
glared and growled,” is as near as I can quote it 
from memory. 

Yours, affectionately, 


ANNA SPAULDING. 


. —_— 


A FEW CHRISTMAS CAKES. 


Fruir CAKE.—Beat the yelks of ten eggs 
with three-quarters of a pound of butter, and 
one pound of powdered sugar; beat well; mix 
in one pound of flour, then the whites of the 
eggs beaten to a high froth. Now flour well 
two pounds of well-washed currants, one pound 
of stoned raisins, cut small, and one pound of 
citron in thin slips. A teaspoonful of mace and 
cinnamon each, a little rose water, and the juice 
of one lemon. Stir all into cake, and bake for 
a long time. . 


Atmonp CAaKE.—Make a paste of a half 
pound each of sweet and bitter almonds. Add 
a little rose water; beat in (and beat well) ten 
eggs; one pound of fine white sugar, half pound 
of ‘butter, and one pound of flour. 


CHOCOLATE CAKE.—Make a cake of one cup 
of sugar, half cup of butter, half cup of milk, 
two cups of flour, two eggs, and an even tea- 
spoonful of soda. Have this mixture ready to 
stir into the cake: half pound Baker’s chocolate, 
one cup of milk, one of sugar, and the yelk of 
one egg. Boil till smooth, then add a teaspoon- 
fal of vanilla, and let it cool. 


Cocoanut Cake.—A half cup of butter, two 
cups of sugar, three eggs, one cup of sweet 
milk, five cups of: flour, a little yeast powder. 
Bake in layers. Make a stiff frosting of white of 
eggs and fine sugar, beat in a grated cocoanut, 
and spread nearly an inch thick between the 
layers. 


A Goop Darx Caxe.—Four cups of flour, 
three eggs, one cup of milk, one cup of sugar, 
one of molasses, one of butter, some yeast pow- 
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der, and a teaspoonful of ground cloves, one 
und of fruit, citron, currants, raisins, almonds. 
ke in a slow oven. 


RECIPES. 


Potato SaLap.—(1) Rub a dish with a shal- 
lot; dispose on it some cold boiled potatoes cut 
in slices; beat together three parts of oil and 
one part, more or less according to the strength 
of it, of tarragon vinegar, with pepper and salt 
to taste. Pour this over the potatoes, and strew 
over all a small quantity of any of the follow- 
ing powdered sweet herbs: mint, parsley, cher- 
vil, tarragon, or capers, or a combination of 
them all, tinely minced. 

(2) Cut cold boiled potatoes in small cubes. 
Bone and fillet a few anchovies, and chop them 
up; take the same quantity of capers. Mix all 
together with some finely minced tarragon or 
powdered sweet herbs and a plain salad dressing 
as above. Put on a dish rubbed with shallot, 
and make a border round it of pieces of hard- 
boiled eggs and stoned olives. 

(3) Take equal parts of cold boiled potatoes 
and cold boiled Spanish onions; ‘cut them into 
convenient pieces; sprinkle powdered sweet 
herbs over, and pour over them a salad dressing 
as above. Serve with a border of small rad- 
ishes. 

(4) Take four or five cold boiled potatoes, 
half a small beet-root, half a small Spanish 
onion, plainly boiled, and about three inches of 
pickled cucumber. Cut them all in slices, and 
arrange them on a dish. Pour over them a 
salad dressing as above, adding a little English 
mustard to it, and strew powdered sweet herbs 
over. Serve with a border of hard-boiled eggs 
cut in slices. 

(5) Pound half a dozen well-washed ancho- 
vies in a mortar, with two hard-boiled yelks of 
eggs, a dessertspoonful of French mustard, and a 
sprig or two of tarragon; then gradually work 
in salad oil, add pepper and lemon-juice to 
taste, and salt if necessary. Strain the sauce 
over a dish of sliced cold boiled potatoes, and 
strew over all plenty of minced truffles. 


BAKED APPLES FOR CHILDREN.—Take a 
large earthen pot, and fill it to within three 
inches of the top with well-wiped apples of any 
sort you may have, but it is best they should be 
all of the same sort in order to cook equally. 
Neither peel them nor remove the stalks. Pour 
over them, so as to cover them completely, a 
mixture of treacle or brown sugar and water. 
If the apples are windfalls you may allow a lit- 
tle extra sweetening. It will be an improve- 
ment if you can nak ies and there among them 
some pieces of orange or lemon-peel and a few 
cloves. Cover the pot with a lid or with dou- 
bled brown paper tied over it with string. Set 
it to pass the night in a spent baker’s oven. If 
the oven is too hot, the liquid in the pot will 
boil over or evaporate and the apples be dried 
up or burnt. 
























HOME DECORATION AND FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 


A PuotocRaApPH Houper which makesavery of the towel when folded. Sew the longer 
pretty wall decoration is shown here, formed of _ piece of the towel on the front of the bag and 
a palm leafed fan. A layer of batting cotton the shorter on the back, so it will fall over the 
scented with sachet powder : ; 
is first basted on the fan; 
then it is covered on that 
side with scarlet satin, and 
the other with sateen, the 
edges of each being turned 
in and overhanded to- 
gether. The pockets are 
made of thin cardboard, 
which are cut a trifle 
larger on the outher edge 
than the fan; these are 
covered with dark green 
plush on one side, and the 
other with satin. Over- 
hand them on the fan, and 
finish it around the edge 
with a plush cord. A bow 
of scarlet ribbon is tied on fS 
the handle. A bunch of } 
holly berries and Merry 
Christmas are painted on 
the satin. 



































BaG FoRSOILED LINEN. 
—The bag for soiled linen 
is made of a large linen 
towel. Cut enough off of 
one end to form the flap. 
Baste a couple of rows of 
ribbon velvet on the bot- 
tom of each piece, and 
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opening of the bag. Fasten a stick across the 
top, underneath the flap, to keep it out straight, 
and ribbons on each end of it to hang it up by. 


HANDKERCHIEF CAsE.—This novel arrange- 
ment for handkerchief is made of water color 
paper. (It has a rough surface, and is particu- 
larly used for water-color painting ; can be pur- 
chased for ten cents a sheet.) To make one, 
take a piece of the paper fourteen inches square, 
tear it around the edges to give it a ragged ap- 
pearance. Paint the four corners as are here 
designated, a bright shade of red; then fold 
them down toward the centre, and crease the 
edges with a ruler; turn it over and turn the 

BAG FOR SOILED LINEN. corner down again, creasing them as before. Now 

open it, lay it down with the painted corners 

catch it down with yellow silk in a fancy up; bend the four points that seem inclined to 
stitch. Make a bag of white muslin the size stand up to the centre, and press the corners in 
949 
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HANDKERCHIEF CASE. 


RACQUET. 





CUTTING-TABLE. 


CASES FOR TOOTH AND NAIL BRUSH, 



















shape. A trial of a few moments with a gquare 
of writing paper will give you a pattern. The 
cord is made of several strands of red filoselle ; 
it is threaded in a large needle and drawn 
through the points that meet in the centre, and 
the ends finished with little tassels of the same. 
Little twigs of holly leaves and berries are 
painted on the corners. 


RAcQUET MADEOF A Harr-pry.—A cunning 
little racquet formed of a hair-pin makes a 

retty little souvenir or favor fora German. A 
arge hair-pin is selected for this purpose; bend 
it in shape, wind it around with the narrowest 
width yellow ribbon. The middle is woven or 
darned in with white “saddler” silk; it is 
caught through the ribbon on the sides. A 
white pearl bead is fastened on to represent the 
ball by running the silk through it. A tiny 
bow of the ribbon is tied on the handle. 


CuTTING-TABLE.—This table will be found 
very convenient for a cutting and sewing table 
and for playing games on. The top is made of 
a piece of pine board measuring thirty-six by 
twenty-four inches. This is carefully planed 
and screwed on cross-legs made of the same. 
A checker-board is drawn on the top that will 
always be ready for use. The black blocks are 
put in with black walnut stain, which can be 
purchased at any drug store ready for use. A 
yard-measure is drawn on one side of the board, 
the inches indicated as on a yard-stick or tape- 
measure—that, also, can be done with the stain. 


Fancy Apron.—The dainty little aprons, 
with pockets for holding fancy work, are quite 
an addition to a young lady’s toilet; they are of 
such tasty designs and not regardless of use, 
either. The one here illustrated is entirely new 
and original in its design. ' It is to be made of 
cream-colored grenadine, which can be pur- 
chased for twenty-eight cents a yard; that will 
be sufficient for one apron. The piece for the 
apron should measure twenty-five by twenty- 
three inches after it is hemmed in all sides. 
The pockets are formed of a piece that meas- 
ures fifteen by thirty inches after it is hemmed. 
A row of feather stitching is embroidered on 
the hem in light-blue silk. Threads are drawn 
out above the hem, and ribbon woven through 
the cross threads; ribbon is also run through 
the hem at the top and the apron shirred upon 
it. The piece for the pockets is plaited up in 
the centre and sewed on the apron in the posi- 
tion here shown. A full bow of ribbon is sewed 
on when it is plaited. 


Cases FoR TootH AND Natt BrusHEs.— 
These little cases are made of ribbon and oil 
silk. You will need twice and a quarter as 
much ribbon as the length of the brush to make 
one. Cut a strip of the oil silk the length of 
the ribbon and a trifle wider, turn the edges in 
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and sew it down on one side of the ribbon 
Make one end of it pointed by turning the 
corners over and sewing them together ; fold it 
as seen here, and overhand together on the 
edges. A loop of elastic and a little button is 
used to keep it closed. 


WAYS OF ARRANGING CHRISTMAS 
AND BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


Ox way is to cut out a large circle in card- 
board, the size of the round straw fire- 
screens now so often seen; bind it round with 
tolerably broad colored paper (gold or red 
being the best), then gum on the cards in divi- 
sions, separated by bands of the paper, radiatin 

from the centre—or in circles; then varnish al 

over to preserve the cards, and tie the whole to 
the fire-screen by four bows of satin ribbon. 
This can- be carried out without the basket 
work by cutting the circle out in thin wood 
and fitting it into astand. It resembles an old- 
fashioned table turned up, and is about one and 
a half yards in circumference. . The large palm- 
leaf fans can be made to look very effective with 
three good cards gummed on, one upright and 
two slanting, with a spray of leaves or a few 
flowers painted roughly in oils up one side, 
straying beneath the cards to the other, and 
afterward varnished; a bow of ribbon round 
the handle. The cards, if thick, should be 
carefully split to enable them to adhere better. 
A large fan cut out in cardboard, bound round 
with red plush, with simulated handles, looks 
effective as a back to a writing-table placed 
against the wall, or a shelf, or the centre of a 
small piano back, with cards of all kinds ar- 
ranged round, commencing at the edge just be- 
low the plush, and lying quite close upon each 
other. Or the fan painted one color, but toned 
by shading, and the cards so placed as to look 
as if they were flying all over the place, but at- 
tached to real ribbon, all gathered up and tied 
in a bow at the top. This can be made to look 
very well with taste, the cards being of differ- 
ent sizes and the ribbon different lengths. 
Doors of rooms covered entirely with Japanese 
or leather stamped paper, with panels of cards, 
are most effective; the handles brass. An un- 
common way of arranging a table is to have 
almost as many pieces of gold paper as cards, 
and to lay the former in between. If well done, 
this has a very good effect. Quilts of colored 
cotton sheeting, with borders and square centre 
of cards, give great pleasure in a hospital ; and 
so do albums filled with them, and also packets 
for sick children to cut out and paste in them- 
selves. Unfilled calico or holland albums given 
with the packets of cards are great presents to 
many a bedridden patient. When filled, they 
are often shown to visitors with pride, and lent 
to fellow-sufterers as a great favor. 
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FASHION NOTES. 


ERY few positively new styles are seen for 

early winter, but the novel ideas, if any, 
appear in the materials. Draperies generally 
show, as they did throughout the summer, the 
effect of long lines, perpendicular plaits, and 
pointed shawl-corners. 

Basques and coats are often made double- 
breasted, with the point turning to the left. A 
similar effect is seen in a skirt worn to match, 
the front-breadth lapping over on the side. A 
new polonaise has a straight-falling back- 
breadth. Short paniers are not discarded, but 
the place of an overskirt is now generally sup- 
plied by a piece of pointed drapery in the back 
or front or side, sometimes two pieces, back or 
front. A plain, untrimmed skirt, relieved only 
by loops and ends of ribbons, is worn as often 
as any other kind. A panel in the skirt, a 
horizontal band, supplying the place of foot- 
plaiting or braid, and a vest-collar or cuffs of 
contrasting fabric, may form the only garniture 
for a whole costume. 

The vest of any costume may be of velvet, 
embroidery, puffed surah, lace, or tulle, adding 
to the effect of an elaborate dress or forming 
the relief of an otherwise plain one. This 
gives excellent opportunity for the display of 
taste or the use of scraps. 

The new woolen dress materials are cloth, 
serge, cheviot, and camel’s-hair. None of these 
have the rough effect of last year, but are 
chiefly distinguished by dashes of color. Some 
are in basket weaves, some are in checks, with 
bright threads running through, some bits of 
coler showing as embroidery stitches, some ir- 
régular splotches. Some of these will be made 
up in tailor style and trimmed with fanc 
braids; others decorated with velvet or Sura 
to match the gay hues shown upon the dark 
grounds. 

Velvet, plush, and silk, either plain, plaid, 
striped, or brocaded, will be made up with 
woolen materials. A velvet skirt, with. polo- 
naise of camel’s-hair, braided, beaded, or em- 
broidered, will form a costume at once useful 
and elegant. Plush may be combined with an 
of the woolen dress-cloths, which latter may, if 
desired, be further adorned with braiding. 
Brocades of all kinds will be revived and com- 
bined as often with camel’s-hair or cashmere as 
silk or velvet. Old silks, of any color or pat- 
tern, many now be effectively used with the new 
woolen s. 

Tinsel, gold, silver, and metallic, gold and 
silver lace, jet, pearl, iridescent and gilt beads, 
braids, with tinseled threads running through 
them, and the like, will be used later in the 
season, but not to excess. Some Paris dresses 
display glittering embroideries, made of real 
gems and costing hundreds of dollars, but the 
style will be scarce more than imitated here. 

Jerseys are more popular than ever. They 
come in new, rare shades, with novel effects in 
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embroidery. The latest Jerseys are accompa- 
nied by unmade skirts, with a braided or em- 
broidered panel to match the decoration upon 
the Jersey. These are sold in boxes like the 
French robe costumes. The skirt is generally 
of wool. 

All new basques, coats, and wraps are but- 
toned close to the neck, with a high, standing 
collar, now made higher than ever. New linen 
collars, without capes, are worn on the outside 
of the dress-collar. Two bias folds of crape 
lisse, canvas, or pale-tinted silk are basted in 
neck and sleeves, to take the place of the ruches 
long so popular; to relieve the stiffness, a frill 
of black or white lace is worn outside of the 
folds. Plain linen bands are worn in the neck 
and sleeves of tailor-made costumes. Ribbon or 
lace bows may be worn at the neck, but the 
high collar is just as often fastened simply with 
a gold, pearl, or silver pin. 

laitings, ruchings, and flounces, when worn, 
are now pinked out, or notched along the edges, 
instead of hemmed. 

Black net over black silk, is the favorite 
foundation for a lace dress. This will instantly 
suggest a way of transforming a shabby black 
silk dress into a model of elegance. To wear 
with lace dresses and Jerseys, now comes a 
woven black silk underwaist with square neck. 

Black kid gloves, with or without stitching 
on the back, are the favorite wear at present. 
Next come the tan shades, next pearl and 
smoke. Four-button length is preferred for the 
street, although the mousquetaire style is well 
established. Dressed and undressed kid are 
both worn, but in Paris the preference is given 
to undressed. 

A pretty fashion is a plain bonnet of mate- 
rials to match the dress, with a bunch of natural 
flowers pinned in the front, exactly like the cor- 
sage bouquet. As the flowers will not last very 
long, the fashion is most suitable for full dress 
occasions. A Parisian lady may send a bonnet- 
frame to the florist, with orders for an opera- 
bonnet to match her bouquet, and pay an enor- 
mous price for the whim. But a village girl 
may decorate her dress and hat with the berries 
of the mountain-ash, or the late chrysanthemums, 
aes her nothing, and know that she is in the 
style. 

A protest has been heard against wearing 
birds’ breasts and wings for hat decoration. It 
is now said that a humane womancan only wear 
ostrich and rooster feathers (plumes de coq). 
Accordingly, loops of ribbon are turned straight 
upward in front, to imitate upright wings—some- 
times a cluster of loops several inches in height 
is the only trimming on a hat. 

For ordinary wear, caps, toques, and turbans, 
to match a costume and made of the same ma- 
terial, will be popular as ever. More dressy 
hats and bonnets will be of plain velvet or 
plush, Jersey silk, or beaded silk or net. The 
frames are covered as neatly and plainly as pos- 
sible, and then ornamented with clusters of 
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ostrich-tips, loops of ribbon, jet or silver orna- 
ments, and beads. New beads are made of balls 
of fur or molds covered with flock or bits of 
wool. Novel feathers are made to imitate pam- 
pas grass. Fur, to match fur-trimmed costumes, 
will be used more than ever on hats and bonnets. 
Felt hats and bonnets are plain or embroidered, 
and are trimmed as little or as much as the 
wearer desires. 

Long, loose, out-door wraps are made of any 
of the fashionable suiting-cloths. Some have 
half or square sleeves, some armholes hidden by 
a deep, forward-turning plait. he Newmarket 
is little changed, except for the addition of a 
hood or cape. The familiar walking-jacket now 
has a piece added to make it double-breasted. 
The small, dolman-like, dressy wrap, or mantelet, 
is little altered in cut, but is noticeable for the 
excess of lace used as trimming. Brocaded 
wraps display frills and cascades of lace, rather 
than the chenille fringe of last year. Later in 
the season, wraps of all kinds will be heavily 
trimmed with bands of fur, fur-fringe, tails, and 
passamenterie ornaments. 


PUBLISHERS’ 


Before the year closes upon our present list 
of subscribers we wish to return thanks to them 
for the many kindly expressions of apprecia- 
tion and friendly regard for the HomE MaGa- 
ZINE. All the testimony seems to be that the 
MAGAZINE has made good the promises of last 
year’s announcement, and some friends assert 
that it was never so good as now. 

However this may be decided by each of our 
friends, we purpose to make next year the 
most memorable one in the history of the 
Hog, and to make the largest return to our 
subscribers that is made by any magazine of its 


cost. 

In the January, 1887, number will appear the 
first chapter of a new serial story by M. E. Mc- 
Clelland, called, ‘JEAN MonrerrH.” It is 
one of rare interest from the start, and shows 
more power than any yet published by this 


gifted writer. 
The short stories in the January issue will be 
of ter than usual interest, and one of them, 


“Won in Silence,’ by Professor Clarence Bou- 
telle, will be found of remarkable vigor, and 
much novelty of incident. 

The other portions of the MaGazine for 
January will have the usual complement of 
good things appropriate to the varied depart- 
ments and the season ; some original needlework 
cuts, suitable for small holiday presents, being 
among the number. 

During the year 1887 we expect to print in 
the Home MaGaAzInz an unpublished story by 
T.S. Arthur, entitled “TuHree Youne WIvEs.” 

This is the only complete MS. of Mr. Arthur 
that has not been printed, and its publication 
will be, we doubt not, a source of great pleasure 
to his many friends. The story bears the stron 
individuality of the writer on every page, an 
those who are uainted with the direct and 
forcible style of Mr. Arthur’s writings will find 


The favorite furs will be seal, otter, beaver 
sable, black lynx, and silver fox. Sacques and 
wraps of seal, with trimmings of a contrasting 
fur, will be considered more stylish than those 
of one color. Here is a hint for remodeling 
fur garments. 

New colors are, “telephone-blue,” not quite 
so grayish as electric-blue, and “pactole,” a 
brownish-yellow. 

A new crape-cloth is worn for mourning, and 
more crape than ever is used for trimming. 
Lavender, heliotrope, and mauve are the colors 
now fashionable for half-mourning. 

The latest craze in bracelets is a silver bangle 
containing specimens of coins from all the coun- 
tries in which the fair wearer has traveled or in 
which her friends have. 

Leather belts are once more in style. Alli- 
gator, Russia, and seal are the favorite kinds. 
A belt of white leather looks well with a house- 
costume of white serge or albatross. 

Little new appears in children’s clothing. 
For cold wea:her, velvet hoods will be worn 
both by small buys and girls. 


DEPARTMENT. 


in this last story the same useful lessons and 
the same strong appeals to the better side of 
human nature that have made his books such 
favorites in every home. 

If you are intending to renew your subscrip- 
tion, do so promptly. This decreases the chance 
of error in the address and gives longer time 
for correction of mistakes, whether they be 
— by the sender, by us, or by the post- 
office. 


During the coming subscription season we 
shall make special and strenuous efforts to have 
all of our subscribers receive their new sub- 
scriptions with the greatest possible promptness, 
and wherever not wholly impracticable we will 
send the MAGAZINE to them by return mail on 
the day the subscriptions are received. We 
aim to dis of each day’s work with the day; 
and although this is a difficult thing when the 
number of letters received each day is increased 
by hundreds over our ordinary mail, our ar- 
rangements for meeting the pressure this year 
are better than ever before, and we think that 
our friends will find them so. If the first num- 
ber of the new subscription does not reach its 
destination promptly—say within ten days or 
two weeks at farthest—our friends will confer a 
favor by sending postal cards of inquiry as to 
the delay. 

Always be careful to write the name of the 
State very distinctly. There are so many post- 
offices of the same name that more errors in 
mailing than our subscribers would credit arise 
from misdirections of the State. It is well to 
always write the name of the post-office and the 
State in full. 


Do not stop the effort to add to the club when 
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a certain number of subscribers has been ob- 
tained. We often receive single subscriptions 
that would have gone to the club-getter if the 
attempt to add more names had not been dis- 
continued. Some of our friends are able to send 
in subscriptions right along through the year, 
and those who do this are the ones who always 
raise the largest clubs. 





Some of our new club-getters are inquiring 
as to what they should charge the members of 
their clubs for their magazines, and this gives 
us the opportunity of saying a word or two on 
the subject. The price of the Home MaaGa- 
ZINE is two dollars a year, and it‘is the best 
magazine for quantity and sy published at 
the price. It is very cheap for the money, and 
we intend to make it and keep it the best maga- 
zine of the kind for its cost. We therefore ex- 
pect that every one will pay two dollars for it, 
whether they send the money to us or subscribe 
through an agent. The lower rates given to 
club getters are intended to be a margin to 
them, to pay the expenses of going about urging 

ple to subscribe, and we make this allowance 
in the price of clubs for that purpose. If a 
club-getter chooses to divide the difference in 
rates with the members of the club, we cannot, 
of course, refuse to accept the subscriptions, and 
there may be times when such action will secure 
subscriptions that would otherwise be lost to 
the Home; but the difference in price is pri- 
marily intended to accrue to the person who 
takes the trouble to make up aclub, and the 
way for people to do who wish to get their 
magazine at a lower rate is to make up clubs 
among their friends. It is to encourage the for- 
mation of clubs that we offer such great advan- 
tages to the makers of them. 

CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINES, ETC. 

We will, as heretofore, accept subscriptions 
for the leading or other periodicals in com- 
bination with the Home MaGazine. Any 
of our club-getters or subscribers who wish to 
send in subscriptions for other magazines, etc., 
in combination with the Home need only to 
add the wholesale price of the periodical 
wanted to their remittances for the Home, and 
we will forward the money to the proper ad- 
dress. Any of our club-getters or subscribers 
who have not lists of the wholesale prices of 
periodicals, and who cannot obtain them easily, 
can have a list sent to them if they will send a 
postal card to us making the request. We will 
send one by return mail. 

When any of our club-getters have difficulty 
in obtaining subscriptions through the competi- 
tion of other agents or because other periodicals 
besides the Home are wanted, we hope they will 
include subscriptions for any publications that 
are wanted. All that is necessary to do is to 
add the regular wholesale price of such publica- 
tions to the cost for the Home MaGazinz club, 
and we will forward the subscriptions promptly 
to the proper offices, and insure the proper de- 
livery of all such periodicals. 

Last year some of our club-getters wrote to 
us that they could have made their clubs larger 
if they had not been interfered with by some 
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other agent who took sale for several papers, 
etc. There need be no interference whatever 
for that reason. Any of our agents or club- 
makers may accept subscriptions for all maga- 
zines or other publications that any agent does, 
and if they have not lists showing wholesale 
rates that are to be added to the price of the 
Hog, we will forward such on application. 


The circular that is bound up in this issue of 
the MAGAZINE gives in detail the information 
relative to the gold watches offered as premiums 
to the club-getters in each State, and to the 
largest club in our list. We have examined 
penny the movements of the watches, and 

now them to be thoroughly good, and first-rate 
productions of the company. The cases will be 
of ornamental pattern, “hunting case,” and 
will be of solid gold, not filled and gilt cases, 
as many are that are sold for gold. We have 
gone to great expense to make these premiums 
worth an effort to win, and assure our friends 
that neither in style nor in quality will there 
be any disappointment whatever. 

Any unsuccessful club-getter who has entered 
the competition may buy one of these watches at 
the actual net cost to us. 

In making the entry, club-getters will please 
use a form like this: “I desire to enter my 
name as a competitor for the gold watch to be 
awarded to the largest club sent in from the 
State of “a 

Ladies will please state if it is “Mrs.” or 
“ Miss” , and write their names in full. 
Gentlemen need, of course, enter only their full 
name in addition to the above form of entry. 


Any of our club-getters or their friends who 
may be in Philadelphia are invited to. call at 
our office to see a sample of the watches that we 
offer for premiums to the largest club-getters in 
each State. 

We shall be glad to have many such calls, in 
order that our friends may ascertain by actual 
inspection that the watches offered for pre- 
miums are not cheap, worthless affairs, such as 
have sometimes been offered in similar com- 
petitions. 








NOTES AS TO REMITTANCES, ETC. 


Additions to clubs can always be made at the 
club-rate. 

It is not required that all the members of a 
club be at the same post-office. 

Remit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, or 
Registered Letter. Money sent in ordinary 
business letters is at the risk of the sender. We 
do not accept liability for remittances sent in 
any way but the above. 

Be very careful, in writing, to give your post- 
office address and also that of your subscribers. 
Always give Town, County, and State. 

The names of women should always be pre- 
ceded by Mrs. or Miss, and invariably in the 
same style, No publisher that we know of can 
tell by that address if Mary A. Smith is married 
or not, nor is there a rule that we know of by 
which any one may tell that Mary A, and Mrs. 
John Smith are the same person. 

















